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Tomorrow 


A LOOK AHEAD—FUTURE TRENDS 


, immediate future is one of reintegration. 
Business and industry, aware of the consti- 
tutional chart drawn by the Supreme Court, are 
moving steadily toward competition. 


'@| The New Deal, restless, piqued, dismayed, is tem- 
pering its radical program a bit but with an eye 
on 1936. 
The question of whether a constitutional amend- 
ment will be sponsored by the Administration is 
being held in abeyance while various New Dealers test 
out public opinion some more. 


Meanwhile the “stop-gap” program is really nothing 
more than an effort to bridge the gap of policy be- 
tween the Court decisions and the 1936 campaign. 
¢ The dissolution of the NRA will proceed slowly. 
““ The “skeleton” organization will act as a super- 
research agency, ready to do fact finding when the time 
comes for ammunition on the theme of centralized 
control. 
~~ =a Ss 
Announcement that voluntary 
NEW PROCEDURE codes cannot violate the Sherman 
FOR ANTI-TRUST . jaw and that the Administration 
LAW APPLICATION has no power to grant immunity is 
merely a warning against would- 
be-monopolists running wild. 
¢ The solution to which we are tending is neverthe- 
less one in which flexible administration of the anti- 
trust laws is inevitable. The way to do it, of course, 
is to constitute the Federal Trade Commission the 
agency for hearings and judicial procedures after the 
manner of an administrative court. 


This is not a new suggestion. It has been made re- 
peatedly ever since the first few weeks of the NRA 
showed its colossal blundering. 


¢ The public interest would be protected by the right 
of any interested parties to appear before Commis- 
sion, including consumer representatives, to argue 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 1.} 
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Total number of public laws passed. by Congress 
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. 1789 to 1935 
Number of laws or parts of laws declared unconstitutional 


Federal Laws; 


Few Held Unconstitutional 


N 146 years of legislative history Congress has 
enacted 24,016 public acts and resolutions. 

Of this total, only 59 have been held uncon- 
stitutional, in whole or in part, by decisions of the 
United States Supreme Court. 

That means that less than one-fourth of 1 per 
cent of Congressional enactments have not stood 
the constitutional test, while 99.76 per cent of them 
have passed into execution without successful con- 
stitutional challenge. 

In the 144 years down to the New Deal, 53 acts 
or parts of acts were held void by the Court. Thus 
far, in the first two and a quarter years of the pres- 
ent Administration six New Deal acts or parts of 
acts have been declared unconstitutional in seven 
Supreme Court decisions. 

As illustrated in the pictogram on this page, 
Congressional acts passed during nearly a century 
and a half of our history as a Republic would bulk 
to scores.of heavy volumes. For example, the pub- 
lic-acts and resolutions of the first New Deal Con- 
gress alone (1933-34) fill two large tomes, running 
to a total of nearly 2,000 pages. 


ONE IN 407 VOIDED 

Contrasting with the massive pile of laws that 
74 American Congresses have passed, the few acts 
that have been held unconstitutional—just one out 
of every 407—could all be printed in a single book, 
shown on the right in this picture of the historic 
Supreme Court chamber, which the Court vacated 
last week after using it continuously since before 
the Civil War. 

The book of unconstitutional legislation might 
not be a very thick volume, either. For frequently 
the Court has declared unconstitutional not a whole 
statute, but only part of it—sometimes merely a 
sentence or a phrase—leaving the other parts in ef- 
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fect. That was true in the great precedent-making 
case (Marbury v. Madison) in which the Court first 
applied the principle of judicial annulment of a 
Congressional enactment. 

In passing on the unconstitutionality of the 59 
enactments it has voided since 1789, the Court had 
to decide 70 cases. Twenty-seven of those 70 were 
decided unanimously—including four of the seven 
New Deal cases. 


FEW CLOSE DECISIONS 
Criticism sometimes has been directed at close 
5-to-4 decisions. However, only 10 out of the 70 
cases in which Congressional acts have been voided 
have been decided by a majority of but one justice. 
Use of the judicial negative has fallen almost 
wholly within the last half of our history. Down 
to the end of the Civil War—a period of 76 years— 
there were only two Supreme Court overrulings of 
Congressional acts. The first was Marshall’s Mar- 
bury v. Madison decision in 1803. The second was 
the Dred Scott case—a 7-to-2 decision, with the 
main opinion by Chief Justice Taney, in 1857. Then 
the Court, beginning with review of war and recon- 
struction legislation, entered upon a more active 
period in exercise of its judicial veto. 
The distribution of decisions of unconstitution- 
ality is as follows: ro 
1789-1859... 2 1900-09..... 9 
1860-69..... 4 1930-19) cae: 7 
1870-79 .. seme 9 1920-29 .. . .19 
1880-89.. 5 1930-32. nn 3 
1890-99... 5 1933-35 
Prior to the New Deal the Court only five times 
has had to hold that Congress exceeded its powers 
under the commerce clause. 
(A more detailed article on constitutional pro- 
nouncements of the Supreme Court, will be found 
on page 11.) 
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March of the News 


WHAT'S HAPPENED IN THE NATIONAL PARADE 


/ | \HE BLUE EAGLE’S Funeral: in rigid accore 
dance with the Supreme Court ruling the Ad- 
ministration sponsors a bill to strip NRA of its 

codes. 

Transportation on the boards again. The President 

dispatches his belated message to Congress urging a 
unification of all carriers. The vice president of one of 
the great systems tells why he is against Government 
ownership of the roads. 

The Supreme Court versus Congress: an age-old 

dispute arises as to whether the august tribunal is 
usurping the rights of the legislators. 

¢ Labor: putting on its fighting clothes, the A. F. of L. 

demands its own NRA, draws up a bill and declares 
it will lobby for it while Labor garners hope for the pas- 
sage of the Wagner measure and regulation of the coal 
industry. 

As the Treasury foots its bill it finds that Federal 

spending lags far behind previous calculations. 


q Washington turns interested eyes abroad where the 
: new French Premier, Pierre Laval, battles with the 
currency crisis. 

In the Welfare World 37 States pass Old Age Pen< 

sions, 11 unemployment measures. 

How Does Industry feel about the Codes? The 

battle between the orthodox economists and thos@ 
who believe in the expansion of the New Deal con- 
tinues. 

The President retires to the quiet of Hyde Parl 

while Washington puts on gala attire to welcome 
the Nobles of the Mystic Shrine. On the eve of his dee 
parture the head of the New Deal re-defines its ob- 
jectives. 

Senator Borah delivers himself of a powerful ora- 

tion on Constitution-mending. It’s the peoples job, 
he says. 

These and many other topics are reported on thé 
*" following pages, 
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The NRA Lingers On 

Functionless, the NRA still lives. To extend 
its life beyond June 16 and permit it to perform 
two functions, the House approves, 264 to 121, the 
Senate resolution adding 9'4 months to its life. 
Power of the President to prescribe and approve 
codes is deleted from the Recovery Act. 

The two functions marked out for the new 
NRA by the President: 

1—To study industry as it was under the 
codes and as it will be without the codes. 

2.—To see that private firms having “Govern- 
ment contracts observe approximate code condi- 
tions in the carrying out of the contracts. A new 
law will be sought for writing such conditions 
into Government contracts to be let in the 
future. 

With the Blue Eagle dead, its keeper, Donald R. 
Richberg, departs, his resignation accepted by 
the President. 

x * * 


Death of the Labor Boards 

Seven labor boards pass out of the picture with 
the extinction of the codes, among them the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board. 

So announces the President as he asks another 
$600,000 for the Department of Labor to expand 
its conciliation and arbitration service. 

Does this mean the end of Federal labor 
boards to enforce collective bargaining rights? 

The answer is “No,” for two reasons: 

1.—The National Mediation Board is unaffected 
by the court decision, continues to carry on as 
before. 

2.—The National Labor Relations Board would 
be restored by the Labor Relations Bill, being 
pressed in Congress in a form modified to meet 
the Supreme Court ruling. As changed, the bill 
addresses itself to removing obstructions to in- 
terstate-commerce in the form of industrial 
strife. 

2s *¢ 


A Transportation Policy 
Looking toward an ideal of the most complete 
and economic use of every form of transportation, 
the President presents to Congress a blueprint of 
plans for a coordinated system. 
Immediate and ultimate steps suggested: 
1—Enactment of the Bus and Truck Regula- 
tion Bill, already passed by the Senate. 
2.—Regulation of water carriers under the In- 
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Underwood & Underwood 


MEET “DOCTOR” HOOVER, LL D. 
The Chief of the Bureau of Investigation of 
the Department of Justice, J. Edgar Hoover 
(left), takes a short time out from his duties 
of chasing public enemies to receive an honor- 
ary degree from President Cloyd Heck Marvin 

of George Washington University. 











terstate Commerce Commission, as provided in 
a bill now under consideration. 

3.—Eventual change of the ICC into a Federal 
Transportation Commission, to rule every form 
of transport, including the airways. 

4—Extension of the office of Coordinator of 
Transportation for carrying forward studies that 
must precede planning. 


¥* ¥* * 


A Deadlock on the Bonus 
Bonus hopes fade for the present session of 
Congress. 
* Effectively vetoed by the President is the ar- 
rangement for immediate payment of adjusted 
service certificates under the Patman bill. 
Vetoed by bonus friends are any compromise 
plans for paying less than the full face value. 
This makes the impasse complete. 
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AAA Prepares for a Storm 

Agricultural Adjustment Administration seeks 
a thorough overhauling with the aid of Congress 
in preparation for the storms of future court 
rulings, 

Alterations agreed on in Senate committee in- 
clude: 

1._-Processing taxes to be imposed directly by 
Congress, instead of by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, who may raise them by 20 per cent or 
lower them to zero according to a specific rule. 
Should the discretionary power be invalidated by 
the Court, taxes would remain at the rate set by 
Congress, those in effect June 1: 

2.Authority to license processors of farm 
products to be revoked; in its place would ‘be 
granted power to the Secretary of Agriculture to 
issue orders under certain conditions, setting 
minimum prices, quota allotments, and terms 
of sale for milk, fruit, and vegetables. 

es * 


A Curb On Farm Price ‘Rigging’ 


Traders on the nation’s commodity marke?s 
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note the approach of Uncle Sam’s regulatory 
hand as the House passes unanimously a bill to 
limit the permissible volume of “future” sales 
and prevent “price rigging” in farm products. 
Regulation of such practices would be placed 
under the Secretary of Agriculture. In the formu- 
lation of policies, he would be joined by the Sec- 
retary of Commerce and the Attorney General. 
The bill puts more teeth into the Grain Futures 
Act and adds several commodities to the list of 
those already subject to regulation. Among the 
products added are cotton, rice, butter, and eggs. 


* * * 


Easier Money for Farmers 

To farmers owing money to Uncle Sam—an 
easing of the interest burden. 

Such is the effect of the amendment to the 
Farm Credit Act receiving the President's signa- 
ture. It lowers the interest rate from 4% per 
cent to 3% for one year and 4 per cent for the 
two years following. 

The Government pays less than 3 per cent for 
its money; calculates the cost of administering 
the farm loans at about 1 per cent. 

Estimated money value of the “relief” so 
granted—about 50 million dollars, exclusive of 
benefits to farmers who may hereafter become 
borrowers. These include prospective farmers, 
enabled thus to embark on a farm-owning ven- 
ture with the aid of low-cost money. 


x Ox 


Utilities Bill in the Senate 

Utility holding companies stand at the bar of 
the Senate as a week-long debate goes forward 
on the Wheeler-Rayburn bill for drastically re- 
stricting their scope and eliminating by 1942 
those adjudged unnecessary. 

Opposition concentrates on the argument that 
the Federal Government has no constitutional 
power to lay hands on them; warns that the bill 
is a long step toward direct Government owner- 
ship. 

Proponents paint a picture of evasion of State 
authority through the holding company device, 
“milking” of operating properties, pyramiding of 
control into private empires, despoiling of in- 
vestors. 

Decision. nears as a rule is adopted for limiting 
debate. 

xk kx * 


A Substitute for Coal Code 

With zero hour for a general coal strike one 
week away, preventive action is sought from Con- 
gress in enactment of the Guffey Coal Bill, now 
favorably regarded by the President. 

To replace control that vanished with the code, 
the bill would write code terms, set up a com- 
mission of five members to enforce them, es- 
tablish a labor board to lend substance to col- 








—Wide World 
THE NEW TENANT 
Chief Justice Charles Evans Hughes inspects 


the new $10,000,000 home of the Supreme 
Court as the justices hold their last session 
in the historic chambers in the Capitol. 








lective bargaining rights, allot production 
quotas, and set minimum and maximum prices. 
Marginal mines would be retired to form a na- 
tional reserve, purchased by a bond issue retir- 
able from a coal tax revenue. 

How enforce the codes? 

By setting the coal tax at a high figure, remit- 
ting 99 per cent to firms that comply. 


* * * 


Banking Bill Moves Ahead 

Another lap is rounded by the Banking Bill for 
giving the Government tighter control over a 
more centralized credit system, as Senate com- 
mittee hearings are completed and a report on 
the bill takes form. The House already has ap- 
proved the measure. 

Before Senate committee, four of the six ap- 
pointed members of the Federal Reserve Board 
declare for the bill’s principles. Secretary of the 
Treasury Morgenthau would go beyond the meas- 
ure’s provisions and have the Government own 
the Reserve Banks. 

Says J. David Stern, publisher of the New York 
Post and Philadelphia Record: “It will bring 
an end to the present Fascist system, under which 
a super-sovereignty of private bankers could tell 
the Government how many bonds it might sell. 
It is a great step toward rationalization and mod- 
ernization of the monetary system.” 

Senator Carter Glass, opposing, asserts that it 
places the banks under “political” control. 








Another Drive On Slums 

Toward a long-range Federal slum-clearance 
program, Congressional action is considered in 
Senate committee hearings on a bill to set up a 
Housing Division in the Department of the In- 
terior. 

The Commission's duty would be to formulate 
and execute such a program, advancing loans 
and grants to local public housing bodies, where 
such exist, from an initial authorized amount of 
800 million dollars. 

For the bill appear: 

1.—Spokesmen chosen by a mass meeting of 
New York slum-dwellers, who complain that past 
slum clearance projects have driven them into 
new slum areas, rental of the new houses being 
beyond their means. 

2.—PWA Administrator Ickes, who would have 
the Division authorized to construct housing 
even where local bodies exist, these being held 
to be subject to the exactions of local real estate 
interests. 

es @ 


Effects of the Codes’ Death 

How fare labor standards without benefit of 
codes? 

Two contrasting reports come in. 

From the National Association of Manufactur- 
ers: A telegraphic survey of industry shows a 
determination on the part of industrialists not 
to precipitate labor difficulties. 

From the American Federation of Labor: 
Wages of more than a million employes already 
have been cut, hours lengthened, or work as- 
signments increased. Noted is a reported 50 per 
cent increase in applications for relief in Los 
Angeles. 

ee ss 


Exit, Codes; Enter, Anti-trust Laws 

With the dissolution of the codes, a dilemma 
stares big industry in face. 

Codes of fair competition had laid the spectre 
of cut-throat competition, a return to which is 
declared by leaders to be sulcidal. Hence a 
nation-wide move to abide voluntarily by such 
codes. 

From above comes the ominous word of the 
Attorney General that he will be compelled by 
his oath of office to prosecute many “coopera- 
tive” practices under the anti-trust laws, now 
that the Recovery Act provisions modifying these 
laws have fallen to the ground. 

The choice foreshadowed: Return to the law 
of the jungle or face prosecution by the United 
States Government. The “partnership” of busi- 
ness and Government is ended. 

+ * * 


Less Construction, More Relief Jobs 

Fewer construction projects, more small, labor- 
fonsuming projects are on the books in the ad- 
ministration of work-relief funds. Such is the 
Title Rez Applied For U. S$ Pat. OMice 
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That— question of what industries are That— has prepared a program to pro- 
Scores of important contracts to within the scope of the interstate president Roosevelt's committee mote their development which will 


supply the Federal Government 
with materials or service are now 


commerce clause of the Constitu- 
tion and concluded that all but 


working on a plan to figure out a 
recovery program for the cotton 


be launched just as soon as officials 
believe there is a demand for a 
larger mortgage market. 


in jeopardy because low bids were 
not accepted by Uncle Sam. The 
Supreme Court decision was inter- 
preted as making illegal the 20 
month old requirement that all 
goods purchased by the Govern- 
ment bear the Blue Eagle. A 
court tangle is now threatened. 
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That— 

The President's suggestion for an 
international cotton conference is 
probably dead since no {dnterest 
can be stirred up among other 
producers and consumers. Cotton 
is now being sold in world markets 
largely on a barter basis with re- 
ports that Brazil traded cotton to 
Italy in return for submarines and 
with Japan in return for a bridge. 

o * «@ 

That— ; 

Concessions will he made by Ad- 
ministratign leaders in the Holding 
Company bill in order.to win over 
opposition to the .TVA measure 
which is held: up in House com- 
mittee by a 13-to-12 adverse ma- 
jority. 


That— 
The NRA Planning and Research 
Council studied for two months the 


barber shops and other service in- 
dustries came in that classification. 
The Supreme Court disagreed. 


. * + 

That— 

An international lawyer of wide 
reputation has been called into 
consultation by certain members 
of Congress in an effort to find a 
way in which teeth may be in- 
serted in the Kellogg Pact for the 
outlawry of war. Serious consid- 
eration is being given to a “con- 
sultative pact’—that is, a treaty 
providing that the parties will con- 
sult with one another on ways to 
eliminate a threatened breach of 
peace. 


That— 

Relief officials are privately say- 
ing that not a single person on re- 
lief rolls will be able to be placed 
on work-relief. projects for 
other seven or eight weeks. Stale- 
mate after stalemate has cropped 
up to stall the start of the pro- 
gram. Others are saying that the 
program will not reach its peak 
until the middle of the Winter in- 
stead of November, as the Presi- 
dent pointed out. 


an- 


textile industry that would not in- 
volve scrapping of processing 
taxes, saw its work go overboard 
with the NRA. 


* ™ * 


That— 

The Munitions Committee bill in- 
troduced by Senator Pope calling 
for the licensing of the manufac- 
turing, exporting and importing of 
arms and munitions is regarded 
by the Administration as a neces- 
sary step in the arms control busi- 
ness but not the whole solution 
of the problem. 
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That— 

Although intention of negotiating 
a reciprocal trade agreement with 
Canada was announced some 
months ago, American negotiators 
are not yet ready to start “talk- 
ing,” so complicated and detailed 
is the preparatory work necessary 
to this type of trade pact. 


That— 

Although no national mortgage «>- 
sociations have been organized un- 
der the National Housing Act, the 
Federal Housing Administration 
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That— 

Departmental officials are reported 
to be forming a legislative com- 
mittee whose functions will be to 
watch the status of legislation in 
Congress and report on all matters 
of concern to Government officials. 


7 * * 
That— 
Inner FHA o. are sympa- 
thetic to efforts being made to 
lower the rates of interest on 
mortgages insured under the Na- 
tional Housing Act. 


* * x 
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That— 
The recent method of selling 


Treasury bonds through competi- 
tive bidding rather than at par is 
being severely criticised by Gov- 
ernment bond dealers who oper- 
ate on a commission basis 
x ok ok 

That— 

The new to increase the size 
of the Naval Academy may be the 
forerunner of a move to enlarge 
the country’s military and naval 
forces. This is based on a tacit 
understanding among some of the 
sponsors of the measure. 
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word passed from the President to Relief Ad- 
ministrator Hopkins. 

The reason: Because constructiog requires a 
relatively large outlay for materials, smaller ex- 
penditures for labor. Unless the outlay for labor 
is increased, the funds available will not suffice 
to employ the destitute. 

x * x 


Curbing the Profits of War 


As a first step toward taking the profit out of 
preparation for war, a bill is introduced in the 
Senate providing for licensing all companies 
manufacturing munitions. Required also would 
be special licenses for all exports and imports 
of munitions. 

Licensing would be done by a commission con- 
sisting of the Secretaries of State, War, Navy, 
and Commerce. Only from licensees might the 
United States Government purchase war mate- 
rial, and unlicensed arms traffic would bring 
heavy penalties. 

This is the second of the anti-war profit meas- 
ures sponsored by the Senate committee inves- 
tigating the munitions industry. The first, for 
eliminating actual profits made in war, has been 
passed by the House and reported, with amend- 
ments, from Senate committee. 

* + 
Two Plans for Oil Control 

Two plans for oil control, now virtually swept 
away with the invalidation of the codes: 

1.—State compacts for limiting production ac- 
cording to agreed quotas. Six States already 
have signed such a compact, namely, Oklahoma, 
Kansas, Texas, New Mexico, California, and Loui- 
siana. The remaining 10 or more oil States have 
not signed. 

2.—The Thomas Oil Bill, now before Congress, 
providing for Federal ratification of the com- 
pacts and enforcement of provisions in event of 
violations by the States. 

Comments the President: State compacts are 
sufficient if all States join and if all States com- 
ply. The “ifs” spell the need of Federal power. 


Meanwhile ex-Petroleum Administrator Ickes 
cancels Pacific Coast agreements for oil restric- 
tions which operated in the days of the codes. 





| Wide World 
CRITICS OF THE NEW DEAL 
| Former President Hoover confers with Frank 
| O. Lowden, former Governor of Illinois, just 
| prior to his statement that the Roosevelt Ad- 
ministration was proposing a “European form 
| of Government.” 


alicia 
Rail Pensions Recede 

Hope dies for immediate legislation to provide 
pensions to retired railway workers, bereft of this 
benefit by the Supreme Court’s invalidation of 
the Railroad Retirement Act. 

Atorney General Commings advises the Presi- 
dent that a request to the Supreme Court for a 
rehearing is not advisable: that no new legisla- 
tion likely to stand up in court can be drawn up 
without extended study; that such study be made 
by a Congressional commission. 

Promptly into the House comes a resolution 
Sponsored by Representative Sam Rayburn 
(Dem.), of Texas, calling for the appointment of 
such a commission. 

Here rest the prospects for railroad pensions. 


* > * 

A World 40-Hour Week 

American delegates at Geneva vote favorably 
for a 40-hour week treaty proposed by the Inter- 
national Labor Organization, the treaty to be 
submitted for ratification to various nations. 
The 40-hour week would apply to labor in five 
industries—public works, building, steel, coal, and 
glass 

Of employer representatives, those of Italy and 
the United States only vote favorably on the 
proposal. Labor and Government representa- 
tives of the 48 participating nations approve. 

Contested at the convention is the competence 
of the United States to enter into such a treaty, 
Since the Supreme Court has ruled that the Fed- 
eral Government has no power over labor condi- 
tions in intrastate commerce. 


Seven New Air Bases for Army 

In prospect are seven permanent air bases for 
the Army as the House passes unanimously a bill 
authorizing their construction in six designated 
regions and in one which is not designated 

The first six would be located in Alaska, the 
Caribbean, Atlantic Northeast, Atlantic South- 
east, Pacific Northwest and, Southeastern States. 

The seventh would be located in the “interior.” 

Why the failure to designate more specifically 
the location of the seventh? 

Reason assigned in committee hearings: Pur- 
pose is to build it near the Great Lakes, but to 
proclaim this purpose might bring complica- 
tions with Canada 
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A LOOK AHEAD 





USINESS has run along en its 

own for two weeks, out from un- 
der NRA codes and Federal super- 
vision 

With what result? 

President Roosevelt told news- 
papermen to look around the coun- 
try for ar answer. He said that the 
story would be told in pay envelopes 





But Government departments, 





{Continued from Page 1] 
against any suspension of trust 
laws that means price fixing or 
price extortion. 

The changes will come not 

because governmental con- 
trol of business is any more nec- 
essary today than it has been in 
the past but because the Sherman 
anti-trust law is a negative con- 
trol that strangles business 
energy at a time when expansion 
is needed. 


" The s e 
e Suprem 
IMPORTANT = Court's opinion in 
PRINCIPLES the famous Appala- 
NEGLECTED- chian coal case on 
March 15, 1933, at- 
tracted little attention then be- 
cause we were in the midst of the 
bank holiday. But the principles 
therein represent a great advance 
beyond what had ever been said 
before by the Court about the 
right of producers to cooperate 
to bring about “fairer price 
levels” and to mitigate ‘recog- 
nized evils.” 
More study of this decision 
and other rronouncements by 
the Court as to the affirmative 
powers of Congress with respect 
to the commerce clause would be 
constructive and it 1s apparent 
that many trade associations have 
already begun to examine what 
can be done by voluntary co- 
operation. 


B hi d th 
ehin e 
SUGGESTIONS scenes last week 
OF BUSINESS the Roper Council 
ARE IGNORED met to. discuss 
ways of cooperat- 
ing with the Roosevelt Adminis- 
tration though no publicity as 
yet has been given to the de- 
liberations. 
In Mr. Rooseveits confer- 
ences with business leaders 
earlier in the week were requests 
for a program. The ousiness lead- 
ers have been making suggestions 
for several months but without 
avail. It will be interesting to 
see whether they wiil continue 
to offer plans and accept respon- 
sibility for planning when the 
Administration is really. not in 
sympathy with the economic 
philosophy that governs competi- 
tive business. 


Y About t 

out two years 

MISPLACED ago some business 
BLAME FOR men sat in on the 
NRA FIASCO conferences in 
which the National 

Industrial Recovery Act was 
drafted. To this day they are 


being charged with fathering the 
NRA. If it had been a successful 
venture, of course, there would 
have been vlenty of credic taken 
by the New Dealers but not a few 
of them a vear ago wen the 
NRA was reaching a high point 
of unpopularity were criticising 
the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, for instance, for 
giving birth to the NRA. 
@ Business men are not legisla- 

tors. They do not think in 
the channels politicians do. It 
is not their function to offer leg- 
islative panaceas for the simple 
reason that business men are pri- 
marily interested in bringing 
economic recovery and not in 
feathering the nest of those with 
election and campaign p.oblems 
buzzing in their ears. 

Mr. Roosevelt doesn’t need 

but one plan. It is to fight 
off the pressure groups and fol- 
low the Constitution. By that 
step he will win national cvoopera- 
tion and the nation wili go back 
to work. 

Davip LAWRENCE. 


scanning the economic horizon, re- 
port few signs of change 
They fine that industry after in- 
dustry has gone on record as pre- 

| pared to maintain code wages and 
code hours. So far as reports to 
| Washington from the field are con- 
cerned, no wave of price and wage 
cutting came in as the Blue Eagle 
went out 

| The American Federation of La- 
| bor contends that its information 
shows that 1,000,000 workers have 
been affected by adjustments in two 
weeks’ time. Codes, according to 
NRA, covered 22,000,000 employes out 
of more than 30,000,000 gainfully 
employed; so that, on the basis of 
A. F. of L. estimates, fewer than 
5 per cent of the nation’s workers 
noticed any effect from the Blue 
Eagle demise. 


PRESIDENT MAPS PROGRAM 
Then what of the future: 
President Roosevelt announced 

his plans, June 4, in a conference 

| with newspapermen, following pre- 
vious meetings with members of his 

Cabinet and members of Congress. 

They included: 
1—A skeletonized NRA to con- 

tinue until April 1, 1936, empowered 

to study the industrial experience 
under tvo years of code operation 
and to contrast that experience with 
the nine months of operation out 
from under codes. 

The House of Representatives ap- 
proved this plan and Senate ap- 
proval is confidently expected by 
the White House. 

2. Enactment of a new statute to 
require that all bidders for Govern- 
ment contracts agree to maintain 
minimum wages, maximum hours 
and collective bargaining rights, as 
well as to employ no workers under 

16 years of age. 
3. To permit voluntary codes of 

fair competition in industries that 

want them, but with the distinct 
understanding that the anti-trust 
laws now are back in force and any 
agreements barred by those laws 
will be open to prosecution. 

The President pointed out that he 





Anti-trust Laws and 
Business ——--— 





Effect of Statutes Restored to 
Force Upon Nullification 
Of Code Legislation 


With the suspension of all NRA 

codes. Government supervision 
of business returns to the enforce- 
ment of the anti-trust laws which 
were temporarily suspended by the 
NRA. The chief provisions of these 
laws are: 

Sherman Act: This law, passed 
in 1890, declares illegal all combina- 
tions operating in interstate com- 
merce which attempt to restrain or 
monopolize trade. The Supreme 
Court in 1911 limited the Act to such 
combinations as were in “unreason- 
able” restraint of trade. 

Clayton Act: This law, passed in 
1914, makes it illegal for those en- 
gaged in interstate commerce to 
discriminate in price between pur- 
chasers, where the effect is to les- 
sen competition. It also makes it 
illegal for manufacturers to set 
prices at which retailers must sell 
their articles. 

It placés restrictions on inter- 
locking directorates and forbids one 
corporation from owning stock in 
another where competition would be 
weakened or monopoly fostered. 

To enforce the provisions of this 
Act as well as the Sherman Act, the 
Federal Trade Commission was cre- 
ated in 1914 Labor unions and 
farm organizations are exempted 
from the provisions of both Acts. 
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|What the President, Industry, and Labor 
Want; A Test of Recovery Program 
Of Private Business 





has no authority to change statutes 
that are the law of the land. The 
anti-trust laws—the Sherman Act 
and Clayton Act—are now restored 
to full legal vigor. 

Mr. Roosevelt agreed with a state- 
ment made by a newspaperman in 
press conference that price controls 
of the kind allowed under hundreds 
of codes come within the anti-trust 
prohibitions of the law. 

Also, the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, policeman for these anti-trust 
laws, has held that the “basing 
point” policy of establishing prices, 
in the steel and other industries, is 
a device of monopoly and not legal. 
Close watch is being kept on that 
commission to see whether it now 
will move against industrial groups. 

Essentially, the New Deal plan is 
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to allow codes to die for all practi- 
cal purposes, and to remain dead 
during the months between now 
and April, 1936. Experience gained 
during that period will serve as a 
basis for later legislation 


GOVERNMENT PLANS PARALLELED 

Industry has its plans to parallel 
those of the Government. 

Harper Sibley, president of the 
Chamber ot Commerce. of the 
United States, said that Mr. Roose- | 
velt’s plan to let codes lapse suited 
business men perfectly. 

With no more regulation through 
code agreements, he expected that 
employers would lead the country 
back toward recovery. 

The same attitude was assumed 
by the National Association of Man- 
ufacturers. This organization ad- 


| 
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vised that a survey conducted by it 
had showed that employers gener- 
ally were maintaining code wages 
and hours and were preparing to 
push ahead toward broader employ- 
ment of labor. 

Industry took the position that 
the end of Government restrictions 
was the real beginning of prosper- 
ity. 


WHAT LABOR PROPOSES 


But labor had different ideas. 

Most aggressive backing for con- 
tinued Government regulation of 
business came from the American 
Federation of Labor. 

An emergency meeting of the A. 
F. of L. executive council resulted in 
the following determinations: 

To advise local unions that they 
use their “economic strength”— 
right to strike—to prevent wage 
cutting. 

To demand a new NRA replacing 
that now dead in its essentials. 

To put the full strength of the or- 
ganization back of demands in Con- 
gress for enactment of the Wagner 


bill to create a new labor board and 
to grant labor definite rights in col- 
lective bargaining, for enactment of 
the Black bill to provide a thirty- 
hour week in industry, and for en- 
actment of the Guffey bill setting 
up a code for the coal industry. 
Each of those demands opens a 
field for official attention. 
STRIKES.—A strike of 400,000 soft 
coal miners has been called for June 
16. Other strikes are in the offing. 
Reports have it that President 
Roosevelt told Congressional visitors 
that he feared a wage of labor out- 
breaks that might precipitate wide- 
spread trouble unless the Federal 
Government was armed with 
power to negotiate adjustments. 


WAGNER BILL. — At this point | 
enters the plan of Senator Wagner | 


(Dem.), of New York, to create a 
new labor board of three members 
with power to enforce the right of 
labor to organize for collective bar- 
gaining and to enforce the right of 
organized labor to bargain with em- 
ployers. 

This statute has been amended in 


_ THE FUTURE OF NRA WITHOUT ITS CO 





the light of the Supreme Court NRA 
decision so that it now is based on 
[Continued on Fage 5. Column 21 
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... Let’s save 


our appetites for 


THE TAVERN CAR 


UITE RIGHT, GENTLEMEN. There’s a man-size 
dinner waiting for you for as little as seventy- 

five cents, and the food on Chesapeake and Ohio is 
something to write home about. And he-men though 
you are, you needn’t be ashamed of your taste for 
really beautiful surroundings—fine china—spotless 
cleanliness. Far from being considered a necessary 
evil, dining cars on Chesapeake and Ohio are another 


opportunity for making your trip a genuine pleasure. 


The George Washington 
The Sportsman - The F. F.V. 


The Finest Fleet of Genuinely Air-Conditioned Trains in the World 
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The ticket agent of any railroad can route you on the 
Chesapeake and Ohio. 


Insist upon it! 
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Extraordinary Session 


Of President's Cabinet 


Significant Meetings of Executive 
Advisers in the Past 


T WASN'T surprising that during the past ex- 
traordinary week when the Administration 
was attempting to reshape “this sorry scheme 
of things entire” nearer to the Supreme Court's 
heart's desire, that the Presidential Cabinet 
should come in for its share of notice by being 
called into extraordinary session. 

However the really weighty advice, delibera- 
tion and counsel were mobilized later when @ 
joint gathering of advisors, Congress leaders and 
others were closeted for an hour and a half 
while news in the Capitol stood still. 

This is not the first time that other groups 
or individuals have, at critical moments, loomed 
larger among the President’s mentors than the 
little “unconstitutional” body known since George 
Washington’s day as the “cabinet,” but never so 
named in legislation until the twentieth century. 


CABINET’S LEGAL STATUS 

It was not until 1907 that a bill was passed 
containing the phrase, “President's Cabinet.” 
But since that Act affected only department 
heads who are the “cabinet,” nothing was done 
about it. This perhaps gives the “cabinet” its 
legal standing even if it is not mentioned in the 
Constitution. 

The first cabinet meeting is noteworthy chiefly 
for the fact that nothing happened at all. But 
even that was enough to start the birth of an 
institution. 

It seems that when Congress adjourned in the 
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—Courtesy Public Library, Wash., D. C. 
WASHINGTON’S “BRAIN TRUST” 
The first President and his cabinet (left to 
right), Henry Knox, Secretary of War; Alez- 
ander Hamilton, Secretary of the Treasury; 
Thomas Jefferson, Secretary of State; and 
Edmund Randolph, “Legal adviser.” 











year 1791 and President Washington loaded his 
belongings into the somewhat unstable vehicle, 
the family coach, and set off for distant Mount 
Vernon, he began to wonder whether he really 
ought to leave the Government alone. The Vice 
President likewise was taking a vacation. By 
the time he reached home Washington still had 
the matter on his mind; so he sat down, took 
quill in hand and wrote an epistle: 

“I have to express my wish,” he wrote, “if any 
serious crisis of which the probability is but too 
strong, should arise during my absence, that the 
Secretaries of the Departments of State, Treas- 
ury and War, hold consultations thereon, to de- 
termine whether they are of such nature as 
to demand my personal attention at the seat of 
the Government.” 

On receipt of the letter Secretary of State 
Jefferson invited his two colleagues to his home 
and discussed the matter, doubtless over a bottle 
from his famous cellar. It was decided that 
there was nothing in the air important enough 
to drag the President away from his neglected 
acres on the Potomac. So that was, for the 
moment, that. 

But it proved to be more. It was the first 
meeting of the cabinet. In those days, be it un- 
derstood, the Attorney General was not a De- 
partment head; he was the “legal advisor to the 
President,” simply that and nothing more. 


“FEELING THEIR OATS” 

Some cabinets, for all their dependence for ex- 
istence on the whim of the Chief Executive and 
not on the sovereign command of the people, 
have felt their oats. 

Poor General Harrison was once informed that 
the majority of his official family disapproved 
of his appointee to the office of Governor of the 
territory of Iowa. When he heard this opinion, 
delivered very much as an ultimatum, he scrib- 
bled something on a piece of paper and handed 
it to the Secretary of State and asked him to 
read it aloud. 

In some embarrassment the request was com- 
plied with. All it said was: 

“William Henry Harrison, President of the 
United States.” 

“And,” added General Harrison with some heat, 
“William Henry Harrison, President of the 
United States, tells you that by—(the dash is the 
original commentator’s) John Chambers shall be 
Governor of Iowa.” 

There is one classic occurrence, however, that 
had too much humor in it to escape the his- 
torians of the day. President Lincoln, never 
averse to a little humor of a variety that not 
everyone relished, once suggested that the seven 
members of his official family vote on a certain 
proposition which he, himself favored. 

With due ceremony each voted and the Presi- 
dent announced the result: 

“Seven nays, one aye,” he announced solemnly, 
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Harris & Ewing 


WITH PENCIL AND CAMERA ON THE WHITE HOUSE STEPS 


Spot news for photographers, cinematographers and the press is on the threshold of the executive offices. The “eyes and ears” of the public are now- 


adays kept close to these doors through which many an official passes after an important conference with the President. 








In the Executive Offices 


Two WEEKS after the highest tri- 

bunal of the nation delivered its 
staggering blow at the New Deal, 
the Number One New Dealer rests 
at Hyde Park amidst the sylvan 
scenes of his youth, placidly perus- 
ing a pile of papers with something 
very near a sardonic smile upon his 
genial countenance. 

Arriving on the scene after the 
Supreme Court's barrage was lifted, 
the opponents found there wasn’t 
any enemy to shoot at. Like the 
father of his country, the father of 
the New Deal seemed to have made 
one of those aggravating, strategic 
retreats. 

The national capital, meanwhile, 
becomes a carnival city, host to the 
Nobles ‘of the Mystic Shrine, with 
the “Temple of Omar” concealing 
the White House and great sentinel 
columns covered with strange Egyp- 
tian hieroglyphics rising at the cor- 
ner of Executive and Pennsylvania 
Avenues. Further down the street, 
two young sphinxes smile at the 
bannered stands. 

This was the setting outside, 
while the solemn obsequies over the 
Blue Eagle were being held inside 
the Executive Offices. 

xe 
PRESS CONFERENCE ADVANCED 

It was more or less of a surprise 
when word went around that the 
press conference was advanced from 
Wednesday morning to be held at 5 
P. M. on Tuesday, the hour when 
the cocktail rooms of the hotels 
were beginning to fill. 

All day there were heavy confer- 
ences; first the cabinet, then of- 
ficials and Congressional leaders 
and at last, the press. The record 
for the previous meeting was 
broken, Three hundred and fifty re- 
porters, many of them only re- 
motely interested in the issue at 
hand, curiously crowded into the 
oval office. 

The President was as cheerful as 
ever. Typewritten sheets lay before 
him. There was no “gallery,” just 
the usual staff, Secret Service men 
and secretaries. 

The wake of the great liner “Nor- 
mandie” still churned; French not- 
ables, including Madame Le Brun, 
wife of the President of the Repub- 
lic of France, were White House 
guests. In this gallic atmosphere 
the President began with a remark 
that he had prepared to make his 
statement in French for the benefit 
of visiting French journalists. In- 
cidentally, he could probably have 
done it. 

- & «& 


BONES OF THE BLUE EACLE 

Then ‘he started the serious busi- 
ness. Soon, before the eyes of all, 
was displayed the gaunt skeleton of 
the Blue Eagle; stripped not only of 
feathers but of its flesh and blood. 

He explained that the document, 
prepared after his two two-hour 
conferences, was a _ suggested 
amendment to the Clark resolution 
to prolong the NRA to April next. 

No codes at all, not even those 
governing industry in interstate 
commerce. The only vestige of the 
old order was the requirement that 
Government contracts contain a 
clause insisting that goods bought 
by Uncle Sam be made under the 
conditions prescribed by the erst- 
while NRA. 

The Presfdent slowly read the 





there, and putting some of its 
phraseology into his own language. 
x * 


“REST IN PEACE” 

When he had finished and some 
few questions had been raised, Sec- 
retary Early reminded the Presi- 
dent that some of the men could 
still catch late editions. So a part 
of the conference hurriedly made 
for the press ‘phone rooms. The 
rest stayed on for a few more ques- 
tions; but it was soon over, 

The Blue Eagle was dead—Requi- 
escat in pace. 

To several hundred NRA employes 
in the Commerce building it was a 
shock. There were many hysterical 
tears shed along its marble corri- 
dors. 

The day before, when Donald 
Richberg had left the White House 
he had said that when he asked the 
President if he should serve notice 
of dismissal on all his employes, 
the President told him “no.” That 
raised some false hopes; for the 
shriveled arganization, reduced to a 
mere research body, could not hold 
all of its former great army of work- 
ers. 

Monday had been a routine day, 
chiefly devoted to work relief, ex- 
cept for the calls of Frederick Ster- 
ling, grateful for his recent appoint- 
ment as Minister to Bulgaria; of 
Harry Kendall, Secretary of the 
Business Advisory Council, probably 
not so grateful for the New Deal's 
consistent unwillingness to take his 
advice, and saying nothing; and 
Senator O’Mahoney (Dem.), of 
Wyoming, with one of the many so- 
lutions for building a court-proof 
NRA. 
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AN IMPORTANT BILL 

There was the signing of one in- 
conspicuous bill, as well, that was 
full of meaning for many uncon- 
cerned with the deeper significance 
of trade agreements and the like. 

It was the Farm Credit Act of 
1935, planned to make it possible 
for many tenants to purchase their 
own farms. 

The new law enables the land 
bank commissioner to make loans 
up to $7,500 and lowers the rate of 
interest. 

Sandwiched in between parleys 
over Tuesday’s momentous issue 


were a number of diversions. 

Governor Cochrane came to tell 
how serious was the flood situation 
in Nebraska. Senator Hiram John- 
son, perhaps a little friendlier to the 
New Dea! now that it had gone con- 
stitutional, came and went without 
revealing the subject of his call. 
Brigadier General Hines, of the Vet- 
erans’ Administration, came in to 
talk over things, now that the bonus 
question has been settled for an- 
other session. 

And then there was the French 
Ambassador to present the officers 
of the “Normandie.” 

The cabinet session ran into two 
hours, overlapping Secretary Mor- 
genthau's lunch period. The spe- 
cial conference which preceded the 
meeting with the press was a for- 
midable affair, and represented a 
cross-section of Congressional lead- 
ership and officialdom. The Depart- 
ment of Justice was represented by 
the Attorney General and the So- 
licitor General; there were also 
Senate Majority Leader Robinson, 
Speaker Byrns, Senators Harrison 
and Wagner, Representatives 
Doughton, O’Connor, Secretary of 
Labor Perkins and—in lieu of his 
chief, who was doing the honors at 
the San Diego Exposition—Acting 
Secretary of Commerce Dickinson; 
and, of course, Donald Richberg, 
who had hoped to retire before the 
expiration of his charge. Three days 
later he was to resign. 2 

x * * 


EXIT THE TRADE ADVISOR 

The next day was a full one. 
Eight callers on the agenda, but 
most of them on routine matters; 
several calls, however, growing out 
of the NRA’s dissolution. They were: 
George Peek, still head of the Im- 
port-Export Bank, but stripped of 
his job as Trade Advisor; Senators 
Nye and King, to present their sub- 
stitute measure which would put 
regulation of industry into the 
hands of the Federal Trade Com 
mission; Secretary of Labor Perkins 
to pass on another plan handed to 
her by a group of New Englanders 
who would offer state compacts to 
take the place of national code 
agreements. 

Thursday started with a call from 
the venerable Senator Fletcher with 
a State delegation of Floridans 
bearing an elaborately engrossed set 








The More Abundant Life 


JHAT are the social objectives of 
the New Deal? 


In reply to this question, the 
President, at a press conference 
June 7, re-stated them in his own 
language, which follows: 


“The social objective, I should 
say, remains just what it was, 
which is to do what any honest 
government of any country would 
do; to try to increase the security 
and the happiness of a larger num- 
ber of people in all occupations of 
life and in all parts of the country; 
to give them more of the good 
things of life; to give them a 
greater distribution, not only of 
wealth in the narrow terms, but of 
wealth in the wider terms; to give 
them places to go in the summer- 
time—recreation; to give them as- 


surance that they are not going to 
starve in their old age; to give hon- 
est business a chance to go ahead 
and make a reasonable profit, and 
to give everyone a chance to earn 
a living. 

“It is a little difficult to define it, 
and I suppose this is a very Off- 
hand definition, but unless you go 
into a long discussion, it is hard to 
make it more definite. And I think, 
however, that we are getting some- 
where towards our objective.” 

In permitting his words to be 
quoted, the President explained 
that the extemporaneous state- 
ment was necessarily brief and if 
amplified would naturally include 
not merely an analysis of policies 
but a more specific mention of con- 
crete aims and objectives of the 
Administration. 























of resolutions expressing their con- 
fidence in the President. Other calls 
were routine, except the advent of 
Ambassador Hirsi Saito, with a 


member of the Japanese Diet to 


present to the President. 

Friday, the press conference was 
held in the morning to balance the 
evening meeting earlier in the week. 
Although it produced little except a 
restatement of the objectives of the 
New Deal, it was as large as ever, 

x * * 

THE NEW DEAL CREDO 

~ The New Deal explanation was in- 
spired by a question—apropos of 
nothing—that was shot out of the 
blue by an unfamiliar voice, that 
of a Canadian newspaperman. Its 
suddenness brought a laugh at first. 
The President looked up, recognized 
the speaker, and said he was glad 
to see him back. 

Then, seriously, he restated his 
credo. Urged to allow the use of 
direct quotes, he acquiesced, asking 
only to be allowed first to read over 
the statement. It appeared virtually 
as he had spoken it. 

The cabinet and a short list of 
callers made it possible for the 
President to pack and depart on an 
late train for Hyde Park. He 
pointed to the basket full of papers 
on his desk and said—as one news- 
paperman had predicted he would— 
that he was taking them along for 
study. 

xx 


THE DAISY CHAIN 


There was, as there usually is, one 
touch of levity to lighten the serious 


gathering. The President remarked 


that he wanted to know as soon as 
possible the men who were to ac- 
company him to Hyde Park for, 
since the Vassar graduation took 
place that week, he expected volun- 
teers to help carry the famous daisy 
chain. 

Perhaps he had in mind the fact 
that Vassar sophomores had been 
granted permission to harvest the 
daisy crop on the Roosevelt estate. 
It seems that the college campus 
had failed to produce daisies this 
year, so Mrs. James Roosevelt, the 
President's mother, leapt into the 
breach and offered the rich yield of 
her acres. 

xk * 
TRANSPORTATION MESSAGE 

As a reminder that the adminis- 
trative machinery was once more 
jogging along, the President sent 
his transportation message to Con- 
gress. This neglected document was 
once, even in anticipation, first page 
news, but first the bonus and then 
the Supreme Court relegated it to 
the bottom of the pile. It had been 
long in the making and was fin- 
ished with only the polishfmg of a 
phrase or two. Its import was the 
need of a unified view of transpor- 
tation, by rail, water or air, and 
recommendations that steps be 
taken to bring this about. 

Although the press had been 
warned that there would be little 
news from the White House on the 
Hudson, it was announced that be- 
side Secretary McIntyre and four 
members of the secretarial staff, two 
of the White House telegraph oper- 
ators were expected to be a part of 
the Poughkeepsie headquarters, as 
usual. 

Deserted, the Halls of State gave 
way to the Mystic Shrine. 

H. R. BAUKHAGE. 











| France's ‘Boy Envoy’ 


| Brings Good Will 


14-Year-Old Visits White House 
and Takes it Calmly 


** PLACE aux jeunes!” 

’ That favorite cry of a recent generation 
in France was answered when the huge “Nor- 
mandie” arrived on her maiden trip. With her 
boatload of notables, several of whom reached 
the White House where, with Madame Lebrun, 
wife of the President of the Republic, they were 
honored by a state dinner, came also 14-year-old 
Roger Echegut. 

It’s true he didn’t attend the dinner, but he 
did visit the President, duly presented by M. 
Andre de Laboulaye, French Ambassador. 


HE’S NONCHALANT 

The slight, black-eyed bushy-headed youth 
took it all very calmly. The French have a word 
for it—nonchalance—and it was that which he 
revealed at every turn. He spoke no English. 

Yes, he agreed without emotion, the White 
House was nice. And how did it compare with 
the Elysee Palace? Ah, he could not say for he 
had never been inside his own President’s official 
home. 

Washington was beautiful, but, as compared to 
Paris, “like out in the country.” 


ONE STRIKING SIGHT 


One sight only brought forth an expression 
which can’t quite be translated, for in French 
it conveys more of a thrill than its English 
equivalent. The skyline of New York, said Roger 
(with appropriate gestures), was “formidable;” 
also there were more automobiles and the Empire 
State Building was, assuredly, “the Eiffel Tower 
filled out.” Young Roger came to America as 
representative of various French boys’ clubs 
such as we have in many American cities, and 
his visit will be repaid by a similar “Boy Envoy” 
from the United States. 

Roger won the distinction by lot, names of 
members of the various organizations having 
been drawn from a pool. 

The sole purpose of this exchange of youthful 
amenities was to further good will between the 
two nations. It was entirely unofficial. 





—Wide World 
“VIVE LES ETATS-UNIS” 
Roger Echegut, “boy envoy” of France, visits 
the President with the French Ambassador, 
Andre de Laboulaye, and brings greetings 
from his native country. 





Filipinos’ Revenge 


Aguinaldo’s Table Cracks Shins 
of Unwary at White House 


HE past two weeks have filled the White 
House executive offices with strange faces. 

And it isn’t hard for the old-timers to pick the 
new-comers. All you have to do is to watch the 
water buffalo heads that protrude morosely from 
the huge “Aguinaldo” table in the center of the 
room. 

They snap at strangers. 

The staff and habitues have long since learned 
to give the jutting mahogany snouts of these vic- 
ious animals a wide berth, but the unsuspecting 
often are caught. It is a pathetic sight to watch 
some dignified personage, explaining with solemn 
precision the purpose of his visit as he passes 
along, suddenly unbend as he receives a cruel 
crack in the shin. 

Ghosts of the Philippine insurrectos of three 
and a half decades ago are getting their revenge 
on American statesmanship. 


A COMBATIVE DIVAN 

Nor is this piece of furniture from the Philip- 
pines the only vengeful one in the annals of 
Government. For a long time there was a divan 
in the diplomatic waiting-room of the State De- 
partment equally combative. 

To sink suddenly upon its cushions meant a 
sharp blow from a projecting decoration on the 
back of the head. 

Ghoulish persons watched with pleasure as 
each newly credentialed envoy took his first les- 
son on the fine points of American diplomacy. 
Finally, however, the rather nervous Sir Esme 
Howard, Envoy Extraordinary of the British 
King, sat, not wisely but too well. There came 
near being an unfriendly incident. So the divan 
was removed to the State Department press room 
where each new reporter went through the same 
initiation. 
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The Tax Outlook: 
Talk of Levies to 
Distribute Wealth 


Prospects for Congressional 
Passage of a Revenue 
Measure; Proposals for 
Inheritance Tax. 


” 


NEW DEAL “seepe-our peal 
tax plan is being talked about in 
Congress. 


President Roosevelt assured news- 
papermen that ne had not talked 
about or thought about taxes for a 
month. 

But members of Congress, who 
handle tax legislation, say that they 
would not be surprised to see an 
Administration-sponsored plan of- 
fered as a means of starting a fur- 
ther redistribution of wealth. 

Their attitude is that the end of 
NRA codes has revived tax plans 
that had been side-tracked for the 
present session. Joseph _ Byrns, 
Speaker of the House, averred that 
the tax talk was “probably correct.” 

Some well-informed members of 


the Senate Finance Committee 
however, discount these observa- 
tions. They insist that the earlier 


decision against added taxes at this 
session of Congress stands un- 
changed. 


ACTION ON OLD LAWS 

Whatever the decision on new 
revenue laws, Congress still will be 
called upon to act on old laws. 

It must vote to continue “nuis- 
ance” taxes yielding about $400,000,- 
000 a year in revenue, or that reve- 
nue will be lost after July 1. 

And it must vote on a proposal of 
the AAA to write processing taxes 
directly into specific law. 

“Share-our-wealth” plans are of- 
fered in connection with the nuis- 
ance taxes, 

The most talked of suggestion is 
that the New Deal officials will ask 
Congress to enact a Federal tax on 
inheritances to supplement the 
present Federal tax on estates. In- 
heritance taxes were suggested a 
few weeks ago by Treasury Secre- 
tary Henry Morgenthau, Jr., as the 
most likely source of revenue to meet 
the expense of a soldiers’ bonus. 

These would be graduated levies 
against the inheritance received by 
an individual. The rate of the levy 
would be that of the existing income 
tax. It would augment the present 
tax against estates. Estimates of 
possible revenue from this source 


vary from $200,000,000 to $600,000,000. | 


If Congress enacts President 
Roosevelt’s plan for old-age insur- 
ance and unemployment insurance, 
two pay roll taxes will be added to 
the nation’s revenue sources. But 
those levies, under the Jaw, would 
not be collectible until January 1, 
1937. 


“OVERLAPPING TAXATION” 

In the midst of revived tax talk, 
Washington again—as perennially 
—is hearing about “conflicting and 
overlapping taxation.” 

That old subject, frequently dis- 
cussed and re-discussed without 
leading to results, is back again as 
the result of a meeting of the Tax 
Revision Council. 

Addressing that gathering, Henry 
Morgenthau said: 

“Conflicting and overlapping tax- 
ation is an old problem and not 


confined to the United States. 


FUTURE OF A CODELESS $s NRA 


[Continued from Page 3.] 


the asserted power of the Federal 


Government to protect interstate 
commerce from the injury that 
would grow from strikes. This 


theory is the one that backers of the 
Labor Board plan believe will pro- 
tect it from an adverse Supreme 
Court decision. 

President Roosevelt has given his 
blessing to the Wagner bill. It is 
strongly opposed by employers and 
is faced with an uncertain fate in 
the House of Representatives. Only 
twelve votes could be mustered 
against the plan in the Senate when 
first voted upon. 

GUFFEY BILL.—Here is a plan 
backed by organized labor and some 
factions in the soft coal industry to 
write an industrial control plan into 
Statute. 

It is a proposed super-code and is 
being watched as a possible model 
for legislation in other industries. 
The central idea is to give some- 
thing to both labor and capital by 
fixing prices. 

The plan is to have Congress 
write into law a code for the coal 
industry that would (1) continue 
control over labor by the United 
Mine Workers, (2) protect coal 
prices by using Government credit 
to buy up marginal mines, and (3) 
regulate the industry with a tax. 

Price fixing, production control, 
labor monopoly, all are provided for. 
The consumer would be expected to 
pay the bill in higher coal costs. 

The United Textile Workers now 
are saying that if the coal industry 
is given these powers by special leg- 
islation, then the same thing should 
be done for the textile industry. 

When the Government, industry 
and labor get their ideas before 
Congress, action will be taken. 

The best present guess is that it 
will be along the lines sought by 
President Roosevelt, who wants NRA 
codes to lapse and lie dormant for 
a number of months. 


ALPHABETICAL CASUALTIES 


QIXTEEN alphabetical creations of 
“the New Deal, in addition to 
NRA, were cut down by the Supreme 
Court decisioh holding codes illegal 

Agencies affected, and President 
Roosevelt’s plans for their future 
(four will be revived by new legis- 
But 
it grows more complicated, more 
difficult, and more acute with the 
years. 

“The depression has brought this 
problem into prominence by impair- 
ing the usual sources of revenue, 
thus causing our various Govern- 
mental units to compete with each 


other for new sources and for 
greater yield from the _ older 
sources.” 


But to meet the problem, the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury was able to 
offer few concrete suggestions. His 
theme was that Government in ar- 
riving at a tax policy should con- 
sider the effect of taxation on the 
taxpayer. He asked for a “careful 
survey and analysis of the total tax 
structure of the country to deter- 
mine just how the burden of our 
Governmental expenses is now dis- 
tributed.” 

The question remained: 

Would there or would there not 
be new, immediately effective, taxes 
imposed by the present Congress? 

Best informed opinions among of- 
ficials continued to hold that there 
would not be. 


| 
| 











CHICAGO 
VACATION CHOICE 


Avacation in Chicago will afford you complete relaxation, 
diversion and amusement, including invigorating day- 
time and moonlight cruises on Lake Michigan, as well as 
a delightful education in such world-famous institutions 
as The Art Institute, Field Museum, Shedd Aquarium 
and Adler Planetarium, all located at Chicago's front 
door, within easy walking distance of The Stevens Hotel. 





The Stevens Hotel offers the following summerattractions: 
air cooled dining rooms, coffee shop, lobby and writing 
rooms—children’s Fairyland—roof promenade—sun 
bathing on the roof—exhilarating view of Lake Michigan 
and Grant Park—garage and ample parking space in 
connection—special weekly rates— write for information. 


STEVENS 


WORLD'S LARGEST HOTEL 


Single rooms with bath trom 3.00—Double rooms with bath from 4.50 














lation, if Congress approves), are: 

FACA—Federal lcohol Control 
Administration—regulating brewers, 
distillers and vintners, is continued 
as a new board in a bill already 
drafted. 

EHFA—Electric Home 
Authority—an agency to use Federal 
credit for financing sales of elec- 
tric equipment in the Tennessee 
Valley, to require new law. 

PAB—Petroleum Administrative 
Board — administrative machinery 
for the oil code will be revived 
if Congress passes new oil control 
laws. 

CSB—Central Statistical Board— 
new fact correlating agency is pro- 
vided for under bill already ap- 
proved by a House committee. 

Then two more agencies are to be 
revived by Executive Order under 
the Work Relief Law. 

NEC—National Emergency Coun- 
cil—coordinating agency for the New 
Deal in the field,, will continue as 
part of the $4,000,000,000 work plan. 

NRB—National Resources Board— 
becomes the National Resources 
Committee with same powers and 
duties as long range planning 
agency. 

THREE AGENCIES TO DIE 

Three other agencies are to pass 
from the picture on June 16, the 
day the National Industrial Recov- 
ery Act, as now constituted, dies. 

CES—Committee on Economic Se- 
curity—drafters of plans for a Fed- 
eral old age insurance system and a 
Federal unemployment insurance 
system, have completéd their task 
and will close up shop. 

ACES—Advisory Committee on 
Economic Security—advisers to the 
CES go out with the main com- 
mittee. 

SAPFT—Special Adviser to the 
President on Foreign Trade—office 
held by George Peek, who has urged 
an export and import monopoly, al- 
lowed to expire thus upholding for- 
eign trade policies of Cordell Hull, 
Secretary of State. 


LABOR BOARDS 

Seven Labor Boards created under 
NRA terminate June 16. 

NLRB—National Labor Relations 
Board—central agency for enforec- 
ing what were labor’s collective bar- 
gaining rights, will go. 

PLRB—Petroleum Labor Relations 
Board—designed to protect labor’s 
rights in the oil industry, is to pass 
from the picture. 

SLRB— Steel Labor’ Relations 
Board—filling the same place in the 
steel industry, expires. 

TLRB—Textile Labor Relations 
Board—functioning in the textile 
industry, goes out with the others. 

Then the Work Assignment Board 
for cotton, the Work Assignment 
Board for Silk and the Work As- 
signment Board for wool, three other 
alphabetical groups, were sched- 
uled for discard. 


and Farm 
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Smart as Tomorrow—New - Value Dodge Sedan (2-door) now only $690*=— Touring Sedan (4-door) as illustrated, now only $760* 






se F 
MR. JOHN ©. SIROT Bronxville, N. Y. 





FREE ECONOMY TEST... right before your 
eyes, Dodge will prove its amazing gasoline econo- 
my. You can actually see how far Dodge care 
go on « small amount of gas with the visible gas 
tank. See your Dodge dealer. 


NEW 
VALUE 





"2 MONTHS FREE GAS AND 
IL FROM MY NEW DODGE 


THAT’S BECAUSE IT GIVES ME 4 MORE MILES 
PER GALLON OF GAS AND SAVES 15% ON OIL.” 
(The true experience of a Dodge >wner in New York) 


SELECTED a Dodge because I like a big, 
comfortable car, and I demand the safety 
of hydraulic brakes and all-steel body,” ex- 
plains Mr. John O. Sirot, 77 Pondfield Road, 
Bronxville, N. Y. “To my surprise I soon dis- 
covered that my Dodge was getting four 
more miles per gallon than my old car, With 
the amount of mileage I average each year, 
I figure that this saving on gasoline, plus 
savings on oil, gives me at least two months 
driving absolutely ‘free’.” 
Thiscash-on-the-line economy is no accident. 
It is engineered into the New-Value Dodge. 
The powerful Dodge “Red Ram” engine has 
automatic spark advance... automatic choke 
. spray-cooled exhaust valves... and a com- 
bination of many advancements that save 
Dodge owners money every mile they drive, 
And you get more than economy in 
the new Dodge. You get a car that any 
is almost effortless to drive because ants 
of its Synchromatic driving control. 
A car built for safety with its Dodge 
all-steel body and genuine hydraulic 


DODGE *--2,'645° 


“Dodge stands out in 


miles per 
says Miss 
popular member ofthe met- 
ropolitan younger set, of 
Long Island and New York. 


brakes. You get big-car performance with 
economy of operation that owners say is un- 
equaled even by small, competitive makes, 
See your Dodge dealer now. Drive the New- 
Value Dodge. Test its economy... see whata 
remarkable car you can own for only a few 
dollars more than the lowest-priced cars. 
DODGE DIVISION—CHRYSLER MOTORS 






company and best of 
it gives 3 to § more 
allon of gas,"’ 
ucile Brokaw, 


NEW-VALUE DODGE: Coupe $645, 2-door Sedan $690, 
Rumble Seat Coupe $710, Touring Sedan (2-door, with built- 
in trunk) $715, Sedan $735, Touring Sedan (4-door, with built- 
in trunk) $760, Convertible Coupe $770. Special 128’ w. b. 
7-passenger Sedan $995. Dodge Trucks $365 and up. *List 
prices at factory, Detroit, subject to change without notice. 
Special equipment extra. Time payments to fit your budget. 
Ask for the official Chrysler Motors Commercial Credit Plan, 
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A few of the famous 
athletes who approve 
of Camel’s mildness 


BASEBALL: Dizzy Dean; Lou 
Gehrig; Melvin Ott; Harold 
Schumacher; Guy Bush. 


TENNIS: Ellsworth Vines, Jr.; 
George M. Lott, Jr.; William 
T. Tilden, II; Lester R. Stoefen; 
Bruce Barnes. 


GOLF: Gene Sarazen; Craig 
Wood; Tommy Armour; Willie 
Macfarlane; Helen Hicks; 
Denny Shute. 

TRACK AND FIELD: Jim 
Bausch; George Barker; Leo 
Sexton. 

SWIMMING: Helene Madi- 
son; Stubby Kruger; Josephine 
McKim; Susan Vilas. 
DIVING: Harold (“Dutch”) 
Smith; Georgia Coleman; Pete 
Desjardins; Sam Howard. 
WINTER SPORTS: Raymond 
Stevens; Jack Shea; Irving Jaffee; 
Bill Cook; Paul Thompson. 












dont 


FAMOUS ATHLETES SAY 






get 


@ “Let’s have a Camel,” says Mel Ort, heavy-hitting Giant 
outfielder, to Harold Schumacher, ace pitcher. They agree 
that Camels have real mildness. Mel says: “I smoke all I 
want, yet keepin good condition. Camels are so mild, they 
never get my wind or bother my nerves.” And Hal adds: 
“To my mind that settles ic! Camel is the cigarette with 
real mildness. I’d walk a mile for a Camel!” @ In baseball, 
and in all the strenuous sports, leading athletes tite the 
fact that Camels are mild. And to this impressive evidence 
of Camel's mildness is added the experience of people in 
every walk of life who wish to smoke freely and keep fit. 
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CAMELS ARE MILD 
, —NEVER JANGLE § 
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SMOKE CAMEts, 
TOO.! SMOKE 
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HOUSEWirE—;s. Charles 
© 1985, R. J. Reynolds Tob. Co, 


COSTLIER TOBACCOS! 


@ Camels are made from finer, 
= Turkish 
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| PICKED 
H CAMELS LONG 
8 AGO. THEY ARE 
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| NEED TO KEEP in 






MILDER, W 
FLAVOR tear CONDITION; AND 4 
SMOKE CAMELS, Too, 


} 
} 
! 
| 
SETS THEM | 
APART. No | § 
MATTER How | 
MANY | SMOKE 
THEY NEveR J 
IRRITATE 
MY THROAT. 






THEY TASTE BETTER 
-AND WHEN | am 
TIRED | GET A ‘cet’ 
WITH A CAMEL! 








































F. Ryder 









MORE EXPENSIVE TOBACCOS 


any other popular brand. 





and Domestic — than 


(Signed) R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO COMPANY, Winston-Salem, N. G, 
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House of Representatives 


Measure for New NRA Passes; 
National Defense Bills 


THE HOUSE last week gave sweeping approval 
to extension of a limited NRA until April 
1, 1936. 

It was the overshadowing business of a five- 

day week of Congress. Convoyed by a special 
priority rule, trimmed to accord with the Su- 
preme Court's NRA decision, the revised Senate 
measure rushed through the House in six hours. 
The vote was 264 to 121. Then the House, send- 
ing the resolution back to the Senate, quit over 
the week-end. 
. Congress leaders have a “must” program of 
legislation outlined by President Roosevelt, and 
the House leadership is standing ready to con- 
tinue the session unti] the President gives the 
word to adjourn. 

Speaker Byrns predicts adjournment by Au- 
gust 1. Majority Whip Boland, of the House, says 
when the NRA extension, holding company, and 
Wagner-Connery labor relations bills are dis- 
posed of, the rest of the program should go over 
to January and Congress adjourn between July 
1 and 15. 


FARM MARKET BILL 

The House during the week passed and sent to 
the Senate the Commodity Exchange Act, amend- 
ing the grain futures law so as to apply also to 
cotton, rice, mill feeds, butter, and eggs. Many 
miscellaneous measures passed. The President's 
transportation message was received. 

Monday.—Commodity Exchange Bill approved 
by viva voce vote. A bill by Representative 





Jnderwood & Underwood 


A CHAMPION OF LABOR 


William P. Connery, Jr., Chairman of the 

House Labor Committee, busies himself with 

amendments to the Wagner disputes bill so 

as to rid the measure of alleged inconformities 
with the Constitution. 








Rankin (Dem.), of Tupelo, Miss., to safeguard 
estates of insane veterans, was passed. Au- 
thorization was given to spend $75,000 to restore 
the old warship “Olympia,” Admiral Dewey's flag- 
ship in the Spanish War, as a memorial to the 
men and women who served in,that war. The 
“Olympia” would be berthed at Washington, D. C, 

The House passed a Senate bill establishing a 
quota of 6,000,000 pounds a year on cordage from 
the Philippines. These Imports from the Islands 
now average 2,000,000 pounds a month, it is 
claimed. 

Tuesday.—The Federal Aviation Commission, 
which has been one of the 83 alphabetical agen- 
cies of the New Deal, was formally extinguished 
when the House adopted a Senate joint resolu- 
tion disposing of the records, files, and other 
property of FAC to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, which hereafter will determine com- 
pensation for carrying air mail. Many private 
bills passed. 


NATIONAL DEFENSE 

Wednesday.—National defense measures up. 
The House passed the McSwain bill empowering 
the President to order National Guard officers to 
active duty in emergencies, the Wilcox Air Base 
Bill, and the Thomason Bill to add 381 officers to 
the Army Air Corps. The air base bill is to locate 
bases for war time and for effective peace-time 
training of the corps. 

The Committee on Agriculture amended the 
AAA bill to strike out licensing and other pro- 
visions, in the light of the Supteme Court de- 
cision. The House Committee on District of Co- 
lumbia approved a report recommending re- 
moval of Leslie C. Garnett, United States At- 
torney for the District, and criticizing crime con- 
ditions in Washington. 


MINING CLAIMS 

Thursday.—The House passed a bill to suspend 
for a year the annual assessment requirement on 
mining claims in the United States. The law re- 
quires $100 in work or improvements on mining 
claims. Similar suspensions have been made dur- 
ing the past two Congresses. If the bill is not 
law by July 1, its sponsors say, “there will be the 
banner claim-jumping day of all time.” The bill 
went to the President. 

An amended Wagner-Connery Labor Relations 
Bill, changed to accord with the Supreme Court 
NRA decision, was reported to the House. 

Friday.—Meeting at 11 a. m., the House spent 
the day debating the skeletonized NRA extension 
bill and passed it. 

The House adjourned to Monday 
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Representative 
Kent E. Keller 


Capitol Hill habitues indulge 


John G. Bradley 


Vice President John N,. Garner 


*“SPORT THAT WRINKLED CARE DERIDES” 


Maybe these activities suggest the secret ambitions of the participants here pictured, but surely they represent types of exercise and fun in which 


Representative 
M. J. Merritt 


—Washington 






Representative 


James M. Mead 


Post and Underwood & Underwood 


For example, Kent Keller, formerly a champion wrestler, limbering up with his secretary; the Vice President officiat- 
ing as umpire at a baseball game between Congressmen and newspaper men; and two pitchers of the House ball team warming up. 











Shall the Courts Curb Congress?—Replies in the House 


EGISLATIVE halls last week 
continued to echo the epochal 
Supreme Court decisions on the 
New Deal. The Court’s power of 
judicial review was vigorously 
attacked by critics, staunchly up- 
held by defenders, during discus- 
sion of an amendment by Repre- 
sentative Truax (Dem.) of 
ucyrus, Ohio, to limit Federal 
judges to four-year terms: 

MR. SUMNERS (Dem.) of Dallas, 
Tex.: It should not be possible * * * 
I submit to the Chair, for the 
Congress * * * by legislation to put 
a limitation upon the tenure of the 
court which has been fixed in the 
Constitution. 

MR. TRUAX (Dem.) of Bucyrus, 
Ohio: Mr. Speaker, I submit it is 
high time for the Congress and the 
people of the United States to limit 
the terms of the Federal judges, 
both of the district and the circuit 
courts and of the United States Su- 
preme Court. * * * I claim the 
term of every judge in this country 
ought to be limited, and when they 
cease to serve all the people, and 
look at these questions only with 
their cold legalistic minds, never 
considering the humanitarian side 
of the question, it is time for them 
to step out or be kicked out by the 
people of this country. ye > 

This is the only country in the 
world * * * where your Supreme 
Court has the dictatorial power 
which they have asserted, where 
they have taken over the power to 
negative and nullify the acts of 
Congress. 

MR. MONAGHAN (Dem.) of 
Butte, Mont.: It is interesting to 
note that in 1388 Chief Justice 
Trevellian in England was be- 
headed for declaring void an act of 
the Parliament. 

™ MR. BLANTON (Dem.) of Abilene, 
Texas: Mr. Speaker, I shall not ad- 
dress my remarks to any mob or any 
rabble that would behead a judge 
when his decision did not suit.* * * 

Where is all this mob sentiment 

* * * all this Bolshevik propaganda 


coming from about the courts of the 
United States? I am no Bolshevik 
to join in such a hurrah. 

I am glad the Supreme Court de- 
cision has come to stop this wave of 
Bolshevism that has been going on 
not only in the United States but on 
the floor of the House of Represent- 
atives. It has been going on too long 
and it ought to stop. 


MR. MONAGHAN: The people of 
this nation elected Franklin D. 
Roosevelt by an overwhelming ma- 
jority of votes and have greater con- 
fidence in him than any President 
that has ever been elected. The 
NRA was a great humanitarian act, 
designed to preserve liberty, promote 
decent standards of living, better 
wages, better hours, and abolish 
child labor. The Frazier-Lemke act 
was designed to save the farms of 
millions of citizens from foreclosure. 
It is not provided in the Constitu- 
tion of the United States that the 
Supreme Court shall have such ty- 
rannical power as to declare these 
acts void. * * * 

I believe that we in the Congress 
of the United States do more to pro- 
mote mob psychology in this coun- 
try, do more to promote revolution 
in this country, than can be con- 
ceived by us when we fail to curb 
the power of the Supreme Court. 


x* * * 


/HILE refusing to clip judicial 

powers, the House voted a 
significant increase in Presiden- 
tial authority. The same day it 
approved a $120,000,000 military 
air base program for the national 
frontiers, despite diplomatically 
expressed Canadian qualms as to 
effects on the century-old boun- 
dary demilitarization treaty, the 
House, acting on another Mili- 
tary Affairs Committee recom- 
mendation, voted to clothe the 
President with discretionary 
power to declare “emergencies” 
other than war in which he could 
ignore State lines in summoning 
National Guard officers out of 


their own States to be mobilized 
for military service wherever he 
thought the peace-time “emer- 
gency” existed. That this would 
be a novel and unwarranted Ex- 
ecutive power, that it would in- 
vade the authority of Congress 
and of Governors, that it would 
be provocative of civil strife, 
were contentions of critics. They 
were overborne, however, by a 
183-109 vote. 


MR, McFARLANE (Dem.) of 
Graham, Tex,: What is the reason 
and necessity for this enlarged 


power and who requests this? 

MR. McSWAIN (Dem.) of Green- 
ville, S. C.: The National Guard 
Association of the United States. 

MR. McFARLANE: What show- 
ing have they made that this is 
needed? 

MR. McSWAIN: A very extensive, 
and, I believe, a very satisfactory 
showing. * * * To be perfectly frank, 
conditions may arise other than war 
when it would be desirable to use 
the National Guard, rather than an 

“emergency army called into exist- 
ence by the President under the 
general provisions of the National 
Defense Act. 

MR. ZIONCHECK (Dem.) of Seat- 
tle, Wash.: And the emergencies 
the gentleman refers to are possible 
strikes. 

MR. McSWAIN: Anything might 
be an emergency. 

MR. MOTT (Rep.) of Salem, 
Oreg.: In the event of such an 
emergency * * * the Governor of 
the State where the emergency oc- 
curred would have the authority, 
under existing law, to call out the 
National Guard. * * * What would 
be.the object of giving the same 
authority to the President? 

MR. BOILEAU (Prog.) of Wausau, 
Wis.: I would like to ask the Chair- 
man of the Committee what emer- 
gency he believes is imminent. 

MR. McSWAIN: There is none 
that the committee contemplates 
as now in existence. 

MR, MOTT: I should like to ask 


the gentleman how he reconciles 
the report of his committee with 
the report * * * in which the Secre- 
tary of War says there is no neces- 
sity for this bill, and recommends 
against its passage. 

MR. McSWAIN: After hearing 
the officers of the National Guard 
from all over the United States, and 
a number of adjutant generals of 
the States * * * we differed from 
the War Department in that respect. 

MR. MOTT: It seems to me that 
if all this testimony was given to 
the committee by the National 
Guard officers, the Chairman of the 
Military Affairs Committee ought to 
be able to tell us exactly what kind 
of an emergency it is that the bill 
contemplates. 

MR. BOILEAU: I do not propose 
to vote to give the President of the 
United States authority to take the 
National Guard officers of Wiscon- 
sin and bring them to Pennsylvania 
to act as strikebreakers. 

"MR. MARCANTONIO (Rep.) of 
New York City: I am opposed to 
the use of any branch of the mil- 
itary during a labor struggle. 

MR. FADDIS (Dem.) of Waynes- 
burg, Pa.: Is the gentleman from 
New York afraid it will be a bunch 
of Communists? 


MR. MARCANTONIO: I am _ not 
interested in the politics of the 
strikers. 


MR. FADDIS: The gentleman is 
always up defending Communists. 

MR. DUNN (Dem.) of Pittsburgh, 
Pa.: Since that humanitarian act, 
the NIRA, has been destroyed, it 
may be necessary to call out troops 
to keep down labor troubles. 

MR, ZIONCHECK: But such strife 
and such trouble cannot be intelli- 
gently handled by the use of bombs, 
machine guns and bayonets. 

MR. CONNERY (Dem.) of Lynn, 
Mass.: I believe the Congress of 
the United States is the only one to 
decide when the National Guard 
shall be called out. I do not think 
the National Guard should be called 
out except in war time. 








Capitol 


ACK in that horse and buggy 
era mentioned at the White 
House the other day, David Har- 
ums who got the losing end in a 
“hoss trade” had to stand their 
losses, suggests the senior Sen- 
ator from Nebraska, referring to 
losing utility, investors, during 
debate on the utility bill—which 
reminds one of his colleagues of 
a story: 

SENATOR NORRIS (Rep.) of 
Nebraska: If somebody has deceived 
you by selling you a horse which ts 
balky, and there has not been any 
guarantee, you cannot require the 
public to tax itself to make your 
deal goed. * * * 


SENATOR BARKLEY (Dem.) of 
Kentucky: The Senator thinks, 
then, that a great deal of the stock 
about which we hear so much was 
bought under circumstances analo- 
gous to the case of the purchaser 
of a horse who in a day or two after 
purchasing the horse discovered he 
was blind and went back to the 
seller and said, “You sold me a blind 
horse without saying anything about 
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his being blind.” “Well,” said the 
seller, “the fellow who sold him to 
me did not tell me about it, and I 
thought it was a secret.” 

x * * 


O LESS famed than the pink 

whiskers of the senior Sena- 
tor from Illinois is his distinctive 
and marvelously efflorescent ora- 
torical style. Like a_ baseball 
pitcher, the Senator takes a good 
windup before he heaves the ball 
—and how it curves and loops 
the loop before it whishes across 
the home plate! 

SENATOR LEWIS (Dem.) of Mli- 
nois: The Senator from Delaware 
proceeds to leave the intimation 
in this body—and I should like to 
have the attention of the Senator 
from Delaware, as I have an idea 
he would like to hear what I am 
saying-——— 

SENATOR HASTINGS (Rep.) of 
Delaware: Mr. President, I am not 
missing a word. 

MR. LEWIS. The Senator from 
Delaware, recognized as an eminent 
leader of his party, and the com- 





es 


or Less Serious Side 


plete voice of stricture whenever 
such is required to serve party uses, 
and in many respects the most 
talented of the satirists, and who, 
rising to the effulgence of his ca- 
pacity, supreme as it is, if desired 
by his colleagues, and, of course, 
ever rewarded by the smiles of their 
approval, could not lose the oppor- 
tunity when this privilege was af- 
forded him this morning of par- 
ticipating in a bit of practice which 
no doubt he expects to continue in 
amore excellent form and more 
continuously in the coming months 
before his honored constituents. 
We pause to ask ourselves, To 
what did the able Senator allude? 
zx ek 
OW the nation is going to 
keep on carrying its burden 
of debt is worrying many a 
statesman. But the senior Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma _ doesn’t 
think it would be very hard, in a 
literal sense, to carry all the cur- 
rency assets in the banks: 
SENATOR THOMAS (Dem.) of 
Oklahoma: Let me take issue with 
the distinguished Senator from 


Kentucky. He tells the Senate and 
the country that the banks of 
America have so much money in 
their vaults that the walls are 
about to burst. 

SENATOR BARKLEY (Dem.) of 


Kentucky: Of course, that was a 
figure of speech. 

SENATOR THOMAS: The Sena- 
tor from Kentucky is a _ rather 
athletic youngster. I make the state- 
ment that the Senator from Ken- 
tucky could carry on his back every 
dollar of money that is in every 
bank in America, eliminating the 
silver and the copper. 

SENATOR BARKLEY: I did not 
quite understand the Senator’s 
statement. Did he say that I could 
carry on my back all the money 
that is in the banks? 

SENATOR THOMAS: 
banks of America today. 

SENATOR BARKLEY: May I do 
it? 

SENATOR THOMAS: The Sena- 
tor has my permission. * * * There 
is less than $750 000,000 of all kinds 
of money in every bank in America 
at this moment. 
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United States Senate 


Debate On Holding Company 
Bill; Treaties Ratified 


(THE SENATE spent all the past week debating 

the Wheeler bill for regulation and control 
of public utility hoiding structures and planned 
final vote this week. 

Amendments adopted exempt from the bill 
power companies using 75 per cent of their own 
output and eliminate proposed authority to SEC 
to initiate receiverships though SEC may at its 
request become receiver after a Federal court 
decrees receivership. The companion Rayburn 
bill is still in House committee. 

President Roosevelt submitted his promised 
message on transportation Friday. He favored 
temporary legislation for coordinated regulation 
of air, highway and coastwise water transporta- 
tion by the Interstate Commerce Commission and 
expressed hope Congress at the next session 
would develop the ICC into a Federal Transporta- 
tion Commission for unified control of all forms 
of transportation over State lines. 


WEEK’S DEBATE BEGINS 


Monday.—The debate on holding company leg- 
islation began. The Banking and Currency 
Committee ended hearings on the Administra- 
tions omnibus banking bill. 

Tuesday.—More speechmaking on holding com- 
pany legislation. Sponsors of war veterans bonus 
proposals, at a conference, agreed to defer 
further efforts until the next session of Con- 
gress. The Committee on Education and Labor 
began hearings on the Wagner bill for $800,000,- 
000 of Federal aid for low-cost housing to facil- 
itate slum clearance, 30 per cent as grants and 
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A NATIONAL HALL OF HONOR? 


Members of the Senate Committee on Public 

Buildings concern themselves with a proposal 

for a national memorial to honor noted men 

and women. Left to right: Senator Connally, 

Committee Chairman; Doctor C. G. Abbott, 

Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution; and 
Senator David I, Walsh. 








the rest as loans. Chairman Nye, of the special 
committee to investigate the munitions industry, 
announced he will call the committee to act on a 
proposal to include within the committee’s in- 
quiry cost accounting methods of private ship- 
yards. 


TREATIES RATIFIED 

Wednesday.—Senator Hastings (Rep.), of Del- 
aware, told the Senate this is the first time an 
attempt has been made to eliminate the holding 
company as an institution because certain bad 
practices had sprung up. Senator Bone (Dem.) 
of Washington pictured the holding company as 
“a symbol and instrument of imperial oppres- 
sion.” 

A number of treaties were ratified. They in- 
cluded: For payment by Canada to the United 
States of $350,000 damages for destroying vege- 
tation in the State of Washington by fumes from 
the Consolidated Mining & Smelting Co., at Trail, 
B. C.; for sanitary regulation of international 
air transportation companies; correcting defects 
in patent and trade mark provisions in the in- 
ternational convention for protection of indus- 
trial property; adding bankruptcy and insol- 
vency to extradition treaties with Poland and 
Czechoslovakia; and a supplementary extradition 
treaty with Luxemburg. 

The Senate adopted the report of the Com- 
mittee on Privileges and Elections on the contest 
which the present Senator Chavez made as a 
candidate against the late Senator Cutting of 
New Mexico. 


GENEVA ARMS TREATY 


Thursday.—The Senate continued the holding 
company debate. It ratified the Geneva treaty 
for supervision of the international trade in 
arms and ammunition. The House amendments 
to the $40,000,000 District of Columbia appro- 
priation bill were agreed to and the bill sent to 
the White House. 

A conference report on a bill increasing the 
enrollment of cadets at the Military Academy at 
West Point was adopted and later signed by 
President Roosevelt. 

The Commerce Committee added 50 projects 
to the House-approved omnibus rivers and har- 
bors authorization bill. Mayor LaGuardia of 
New York City approved the Wagner housing 
bill. Secretary Ickes favored a redrafted per- 
manent slum clearance low cost housing measure. 

Friday.—Holding company debate was con- 
tinued and recess taken to Monday. 

Frep A. EMERY. 
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AS the smoke clears away from 

the explosion that wrecked the 
NRA codes, champions of Federal 
authority over labor relations are 
reexamining proposed labor laws 
and coming to the conclusion that 
the situation is not so hopeless as 


it looked when the Supreme Court 
NRA decision was first announced. 
immediate effect of the 
changed situation is that, for the 
first time, the President has defi- 
nitely indicated a favorable atti- 
tude toward the National Labor Re- 
lations Bill and the Guffey Coal 
Bill. 

What is the basis for the confi- 
dence of Senator Wagner and other 
proponents of the National Labor 
Relations Bill that the measure will 
stand up in the face of the Supreme 
Court ruling which held labor rela- 
tions under the Recovery Act to be 
outside the power of Congress to 
regulate? 


BASIS FOR BELIEF 

It is chiefly this. In 
nado case, decided in 
Court, in upholding an injunction 
against a strike, ruled that dis- 
turbed labor relations constitute a 
burden on interstate commerce. In 
reliance on this decision, the bill 
has been revised. Its purpose is 
redefined as the prevention of la- 
bor disputes through provision for 
collective bargaining machinery in 
order that the flow of interstate 
commerce may not be obstructed. 
This is the vehicle on which the 
bill’s friends expect it to ride to 
victory through Congress and the 
courts. 

Opponents say the Coronado case 
does not apply on the ground that 
it involved a physical obstruction to 
interstate commerce by strikers who 
destroyed mine property. 

THE LABOR BOARDS 

The proposed measure would give 
a new lease of life to the National 
Labor Relations Board, which other- 
wise will pass out of existence on 
June 16. 

Other labor boards which cease 
to exist on that date are the Steel 
Labor Board, the Petroleum Labor 
Board, the Textile Labor Board and 
three works assignment boards in 
the textile industry. 

To partly offset the cessation 
of the activities of these bodies, the 
President plans to ask Congress for 
a supplementary appropriation of 
$600,000 for the Labor Department 
to increase its conciliation work. 
Such work carries no authority over 
labor relations, but the services are 
offered for voluntary acceptance by 
both sides in disputes, 


COAL CONTROL 

To come now to the Guffey Coal 
Bill. This measure is being amended 
to strike out provisions for alloca- 
tion of production among individual 
producers. What remains is provi- 
sion for setting up quotas for States 
and enforcing them py means of 
codes. Codes would be enforced by 
means of a tax on production, 99 
per cent of it being remitted to 
companies complying with the codes. 
Thus hours, prices, production and 
labor relations would be controlled. 

To make sure that the bill involves 
no unwarranted delegation of power, 
the bill writes the terms of the 
codes and sets up standards for the 
action of the Coal Commission ad- 
ministering the measure. 

The urgency behind enactment of 
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Proponents of Control of Coal Industry 
| Also Encouraged as Effects of Ruling 
On NRA Are Discounted 


this measure is emphasized by the 
imminence of a general coal strike, 
already called for June 17 and de- 
clared to be postponable only on 
condition of the enactment of the 
Guffey bill. 

Opponents of the bill call the sit- 
uation a threat to Congress to force 
enactment. In the background, how- 





industries, those in the lead being 
retail trade, service trades, clothing, 
fur, textiles and hosiery. 

A check-up by the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers showed “a 
determination on the part of the 
industrialists not to precipitate labor 
difficulties.” Many of the former 
code authorities, acting informally 


or as trade associations, called on 
their members to abide by the form- 
er code rules on hours and wages. 


SMALL BUSINESSES 


In regard to small businesses, 
however, there appeared to be a dif- 
ferent story to tell. Los Angeles re- 
lief officials reported that applica- 
tions for relief had increased by 50 
per cent since the abolition of the 
codes. 

An object lesson to the country 
on the interdependence of modern 
industry and the serious obstruc- 
tions that may arise from labor 
disturbances in a very small group 
was provided last week by the 24- 


hour strike of several hundred em- 
ployes of the Toledo Edison Com- 
pany. An increase in pay by 20 per 
cent was asked by the workers. 

What was the effect of the strike 
of these 450 workers? In the space 
of one day it threw into idleness 
some 30,000 workers in other indus- 
tries dependent on the company for 
power. An almost complete tie-up 
of industry in a community of 300,- 
000 people appeared to be in pros- 
pect. 

With the arrival of Department of 
Labor counciliators, a tentative set- 
tlement was reached and dynamos 
began again to spin. 

JoHN W. TAYLOR. 





ever, is the fact that negotiations 
for renewing wage and hour agree- 
ments were broken off because op- 





erators were unwilling to commit 
themselves in the face of unfavor- 
able conditions prevailing with the 
breakdown of the codes. This break- 
down antedated the Court decision, 
and the Guffey bill is advocated as 
an attempt to restore stable con- 
ditions to the industry. 

Leaders of textile unions are con- 
sidering the question whether the 
Guffey bill may be made a pattern 
for Federal regulation of their own 
| and other industries. 

The executive council of the 
American Federation of Labor, sum- 
| moned to consider the situation cre- 

ated by the annulling of NRA, took 
| this matter under advisement, but 
, decided to press first for enact- 

ment of the National Labor Rela- 
tions bill. 


OTHER LABOR OBJECTIVES 

This objective, however, was only 
one in a revised program which this 
fighting convention voted to prose- 
cute with all the force at its com- 
mand. 

A new NRA law, similar to the old 
one was demanded. That spon- 
sored by the President, extending 
the life of the agency but without 
giving it power over labor stand- 
ards, was characterized as a sur- 
render to the opponents of national 
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| recovery. If social and economic 

legislation could not be secured un- 
| der the Constitution as it is, the 
Council held, then the question of 
revising the Government’s frame- 
work should be taken to the people. 

The next immediate step was de- 
clared to be resistance to wage cuts 
and lengthening of hours through 
the industrial weapon, the strike, 
and a renewed drive for extending 
A. F. of L. membership. 

The extent of the breakdown in 
labor standards was reported to be 
already so great as to affect more 
than one million workers in 43 
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L will be a busy Summer. Yet, your office force must have 
. . but, how? 
The average office—already running with minimum help—will 


find itself at least 25% behind in its correspondence, and with 


its holiday—no matter what. Business must go on. 


important matters neglected for want of dictation facilities. 


Take the vexation out of vacation days! Let an Edison man show 


you how Voice Writing, with the Pro-technic Ediphone,” 


can be applied to your office. Telephone The a 
Ediphone, Your City, before vacations begin! oranct. N.J. U.S.A 
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DEALER ADVERTISEMENT 





The new Master De Luxe Chevrolet 
for 1935 brings you all good things in 
equal measure ... all motoring advantages without 
any disadvantages ... and that’s why it is called the 
most finely balanced low-priced car ever built! Here, in 
this aristocrat of the low-price field, every desired 
motor car quality is balanced with every other desired 
quality ... luxury with low prices . . . power with 
economy... speed with safety, and so on, feature by 
feature, to a degree never before approached in any 


car! You will be conscious of this finer balance when 


you look at the Master De Luxe Chevrolet and note 
its well-proportioned lines... when you ride in it and 
experience its buoyant comfort and Blue-Flame valve- 
in-head performance ... when you buy it and figure 
up what you get for what you pay. Because the 
Master De Luxe Chevrolet is the world’s lowest- 
priced car with the world’s three finest features . s+ 
luxurious Bodies by Fisher . , . super-safe Turret- 
Top construction . .. and the famous gliding Knee- 
Action Ride. See this beautiful car—ride in it—and 


choose Chevrolet for quality at low cost! 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Compare Chevrolet's low delivered prices and easy G. M. A. C. terms. 


CHOOSE CHEVROLET FOR QUALITY AT LOW COST 


A General Motors Value 
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=TATES’ welfare picture changes in antici- 
‘ pation of social security bill. 
7 *x* * 
Significant factors revealed in reliet situa- 
tion. 


* * * 
A proposal to end nation’s slums. 
x * * 


Weights and measures officials as guardians 
of household pocketbooks. 
x * * 


IKE STURDY TUGS bringing a huge liner up 

a channel to its pier are the State legisla- 
tures, which, anticipating the passage of the 
omnibus social security bill, have since January 
of this year passed more than 300 laws to further 
public assistance, social security, child welfare, 
and recovery. 

The rapidly changing welfare picture in the 
States as revealed in these new laws and the 
new federal program for public works and so- 
cial security indicate that this probably will be 
the most important year so far in the field of 
public welfare. 


The New State Laws 


37 Age Pension Acts Passed, 11 
For Unemployment Insurance 


A CCORDING to a digest of the State assistance 
“~" laws by the American Public Welfare Asso- 
ciation, which met last week in Montreal, there 
were 37 old-age pension laws passed. 

Other types of legislation included: Unem- 
ployment insurance, 11; mothers’ aid, 10; child 
welfare, 22; laws for financing welfare, 53; care 
of the handicapped, 7; public works, 40. 

These laws passed to May 1 represent complete 
results in 27 States; 17 of the 44 legislatures con- 
vened this year are still in session. 

State legislative activity in the fields of public 
welfare, relief, social security and recovery is 
largely the result of the social security program 
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—Underwood & Underwood 
FIGHTING FOR SLUM CLEARANCE 
Senator Wagner receives a pledge of support 
from 37 members of the Lower East Side 
Housing Conference of New York City for his 
bill designed to establish low rent housing on 

a national scale. 











of the Federal Government, points out Frank 
Bane, director of the Association. 

If the Federal Social Security Bill passes, a 
number of States are expected to call special 
sessions to take action along these lines. 

Consideration by State legislators of special 
sessions, dependent upon passage of the Ad- 
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DRED SCOTT CASE—Supreme Court decision 
in 1848 holding a slave not a citizen nor entitled 
to any standing as citizen. Scott had claimed 
freedom on grounds that he had lived for some 
time on free soil. President Roosevelt said NRA 
decision was most important since Dred Scott 
decision. 

x * * 

HEGEMONY—Usually applies to preponderant 
authority or influence of a nation in particular 
area. For example, Japanese hegemony in Far 
East. 

x kre 

DELEGATION OF POWER—Politically speak- 
ing, the investing of a governmental unit with 
authority to act along certain lines by the Con- 
stitution or by another governmental unit. “Con- 
gress can make a law to delegate a power (if it is 
not a purely legislative power) but it can not 
delegate its power to make a law.” In the Schech- 
ter case, the Supreme Court held that as power 
delegated to President through NIRA to approve 
codes attempted to give him power to make laws 
without standard or guide for exercise of such 
power, Congress had violated the Constitution. 
By so doing, Congress had delegated to executive 
law-making powers which constitutionally be- 
long to it alone. 

x* tk 

STATES’ RIGHTS—Privileges and powers in- 
herent in States under Constitution. Historically, 
the Democratic Party has championed rights 
of States as against strong central government. 
President says NRA decision joins issue on 
whether Federal Government or 48 States are to 
handle economic and social problems of nation. 
Some interpreters therefore see him deserting 
traditional States’ rights doctrine of party. 
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News of Governmental Activities Affecting Social Welfare—Food and 
| Health— What the Relief Age 


ncies Are Doing + + ! 
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ILLUSIONS THAT COST CONSUMERS MILLIONS 





—Underwood & Underwood and Agriculture Dept. 


The National Conference of Weights and Measures which just met in Washington under the auspices of the Bureau of Standards, is trying to elimi- 


nate dishonest and deceptive measures and weights which it is estimated cost the public millions of dollars annually. 


At the left are a small and large bottle, but look at the difference in contents, 
In the center is a new fool-proof measuring and registering machine for gasoline. 


difference in capacity. 


Which would you choose? 


At the right are two apparently identical baskets, but notice the 


(See col. 5). 








ministration’s social security measure, springs 
from two important factors, L. Laszlo Ecker, of 
the FERA, has pointed out: The conviction that 
the State can no longer ignore its responsibility 
toward the destitute and the realization— re- 
sulting from Federal activities—that welfare 
work is no longer emergency in character. 
The present depression, he believes, will leave 
in its wake a wreckage which it will take society 
a generation to clear up. During the past few 
years, he says, “many workers have reached phys- 
ical and mental conditions which will prevent 
their permanent employment throughout their 
lives; many individuals will be forced into man- 
ual labor because the opportunity to iearn skilled 
trades has been denied; under-nourishment and 
chronic neglect of health can never be completely 
repaired; the delinquency that must result from 
broken homes and an unemployed and wander- 
ing youth will be recorded by the courts and 
prisons for many years to come; the dissipation 
of savings which resulted from unemployment 
and reversals of fortune attendant on economic 
disorder will for years continue to increase the 
number of persons on the border line between 
self-sufficiency and public support.” 

Last week after the special meeting of the 
Cabinet called by the President to consider new 
NRA legislation, Secretary of Labor Perkins said 
that the consensus of the Cabinet is that the 
Social Security Bill is on “perfectly safe, con- 
stitutional ground.” The bill, she declared, has 
been re-analyzed by “shrewd lawyers, not in the 
Government service, who have advised that the 
measure is sound.” 

“The bill rests upon the taxing power of Con- 
gress and not on the interstate commerce clause,” 
she added. 


The Relief Burden 


Wage Cuts Adds to Rolls in West; 
April Drop in Total Aided 





ARDLY HAD relief officials in Washington 

reported a decrease in the relief load based 
on April reports from the States when a situation 
arose which promised signs of sending the relief 
population to a new high. 

Relief officials in Los Angeles County, Calif- 
ornia, charged that wholesale wage reductions 
brought about by the collapse of the NRA were 
responsibile for sharp increases in the number 
on relief rolls. 

Said Harold Pomeroy, publicity director of the 
county’s relief administration: “As employers 
drop their wage scales down to the level of dole 
payments, there is little incentive for persons 
to continue working.” He declared that appli- 
cations for relief had increased more than 50 
per cent in five days. 

Should this be the forerunner of a national 
trend then the Presidential decree last week 
which stipulated that only persons receiving Gov- 
ernmental aid last month be eligible for em- 
ployment under the work-relief program takes 
on added significance. 

Approximately 19,000,000 needy, including 4,- 
000,000 family heads, received direct relief in 
May. 

The Executive Order also ruled that the fact a 
needy person accepts temporary employment in 
industry or public service should not bar him 
from a Federal work-relief job. 

Figures provided by Corrington Gill, Assistant 
Administrator of the Works Progress Division, 
may help dissipate the storm raised around the 
$19 monthly wage scale for unskilled workers in 
the strictly agricultural section of the Southeast. 
Based on comparative values, Mr. Gill finds that 
the $19-a-month scale in the rural South “means 
just as much if not more than the $55 in New 
York City.” 

Relief payments, he points out, which people 
have been getting for the past two years in the 
rural South have been substantially less than this 
$19 payment. 

The average sum received per month by a 
family on relief is now, acc6rding to FERA’s Re- 
search and Finance Division, less than $12 in 


—_——_— 


the areas covered by the $19 figure in the work- 
relief program’s earning schedule, and in one 
State the present average is little more than $7. 


RURAL PROBLEMS 

One point made by Mr. Gill is that the works 
program will not answer *he relief problem in 
rural areas. He believes it to be an agricultural 
problem and one that should and probably will 
be handled through Dr. Tugwell’s rural rehabili- 
tation program. 

“People in these areas,” says Mr. Gill, “live 
on the land, and they should be working on farms 
and not on the works program. The problem 
here is one of agricultural adjustment and not 
one of industrial employment.” 

But here a stalemate crops up. Dr. Tugwell is 
reported to have told the President that speed 
in getting the rural re-settlement program under 
way might cause that $100,000,000 structure to 
be built on shaky foundations. 

Dr. Tugwell would rather start slowly. He con- 
Siders the program in the light of a long-time 
development. President Roosevelt wants action, 
Dr. Tugwell wishes to defer sinking vast sums 
of money into re-settlement activities until ex- 
periments have been carried out which will give 
accurate guide-posts. President Roosevelt wants 


results. 
Work-Relief Problems 
Low-Cost Projects Favored to 


Distribute More in Wages 


ANOTHER STALEMATE entered the work-re- 

lief program last week when the President’s 
Advisory Allotment Board, in an effort to make 
the $4,000,000,000 fund spread out farther in cre- 
ating jobs, advised the Chief Executive to give 
preference to low-cost projects. 

With the President in agreement, a “glorified 
CWA” may become the leading factor in the 
schemes whereby the program is expected to 
achieve its goal. 

Costs of development approved so far will run 
close to $2,000 per man employed, while the aver- 
age must be held to about $1,100 if 3,500,000 per- 
sons are to be employed. 

This step by the President more definitely than 
ever points to the major spot Mr. Hopkins has in 
the set-up. The Works Progress Director was 
ordered to search the country for local, quick 
work where material costs will be low, with al- 
most all the money going for wages. 

This development is expected to affect ad- 
versely some of the major works projects sug- 





—Underwood & Underwood 
CCC AESTHETICS 
Not only tree-planting and soil terracing go 
to make up the life of the CCC. One hundred 
of the boys use the palette and sketching 
pencil and find their work making up one of 
the most unique art exhibits at the National 
Museum, 
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gested for large cities where the relief client’s 
pay envelope would be overshadowed by higher 
costs of materials. As a result, housing, public 
works, and similar projects will take a secondary 
place in the works drive. 


FILLING CCC QUOTAS 


HE question of filling the quotas of the CCC 
camps up to 600,000 also was discussed in a 
conference between the President and the Al- 
lotment Board in the light of information that 
if only men within the present age limits of 
18 to 28 years are enrolled from the relief rolls, 
there will be a shortage. 

To make this up so that the full quota may 
be obtained in the CCC camps and the policy of 
taking enrollees from relief rolls may be main- 
tained, the board suggested that the age limit 
be raised and that more single men be enrolled. 
The age limit probably will be raised to 30 years. 


The War on Slums 


Federal Housing Bill Starts Its 
Journey Through Senate 


AVELING all night by bus, 37 residents of 

New York City’s East Side slums arrived in 
Washington to add their support to those testify- 
ing in favor of the Wagner-Wood Federal Public 
Housing Bill before the Senate Committee on 
Education and Labor. 

Listening intently, the group heard housing 
experts report in behalf of the bill, which would 
set up a commission of housing in the Interior 
Department to formulate and execute a long- 
range slum clearance and public housing 
program. 


SCOPE OF PROBLEM 


At one point in the discussion, John Volpe, 
president of the National Public Housing Con- 
ference, who charged that 1,800,000 persons were 
living in New York City tenements “unfit for hu- 
man habitation,” arose and, pointing to the 
women, said to the Senators: “These mothers 
are the ones you're talking about. They live in 
these houses.” 

Said Mrs. Ida Harris: “They spend $60,000 for 
houses for monkeys to live in; we live in houses 
where the sun can’t get in.” 

Mrs. R. Pelletere told Senators that after the 
“Knickerbocker Village” housing project was 
built, “we got moved across the street into old- 
style tenements again. Sure, they’re beautiful. 
But we could only look at them; they cost too 
much for us.” 


EFFECTS ON HEALTH 


Dr, J. W. Mountain, United States Public 
Health Service, told the committee that poor 
health was invariably associated with poor 
housing. 

Langdon Post, New York City Housing Com- 
missioner, in endorsing the bill, urged that de- 
centralization be the prime factor in any per- 
manent housing program subsidized by the Gov- 
ernment, pointing out that local authorities 
would receive more cooperation from city de- 
partments and would avoid “the inevitable red 
tape of Government bureaus.” 

Senator Wagner (Dem.), of New York, sponsor 
of the bill, in a statement issued after the hear- 
ing, expressed a wish that “the whole Senate 
could have heard this testimony.” 

Secretary Ickes, however, agreeing with the 
principle of the bill, held that any radical change 
in policy at present would necessarily result in 
delaying the present PWA Housing Division, one 
of its objectives being to help relieve present un- 
employment. 

Secretary Ickes found many provisions in the 
bill which would impose serious limitations on 
the present powers of the Housing Division. He 
did, however, offer to aid the committee in the 
preparation of desirable legislation to accomplish 
the ends sought by the Federal Public Housing 
Bill. 








Mapping the War 
On Short Weights 


State and Federal Officials Con- 

fer On Curb For Cheating 
T was “measure for measure” last week at 

Uncle Sam’s “House of Accuracy.” 

From 25 States to the Bureau of Standards 
came weights and measures officials to discuss 
many a subtle and complicated method whereby 
the public is cheated by tradesmen. To many of 
these methods Federal scientists could give a so- 
lution. To many of them much research will 
be devoted in the various laboratories of the 
Bureau, sometimes called the “miracle-perform- 
ing agency of the Government.” 

From determining the measurements of our 
groceries to the specifications of the doctor’s 
thermometer, the Bureau of Standards, estab- 
lished by Congress in 1901, plays an important 
part in safeguarding the household pocketbook. 


THE NATIONAL “YARDSTICK” 

Since everything is built or sold by measure and 
weight, the work of the Bureau directly or in- 
directly affects the public The consumer’s 
clothes are made to measure by a yardstick de- 
rived from the Bureau’s standard, his glasses, 
furniture, house, and all the things he buys are 
made to measure and are acceptable because of 
Suitable sizes or measured quality. Modern life 
is so fully based upon staple services and goods 
measured for effectiveness, that the gains from 
standarized measures are promptly felt by the 
public. 

Research results have to a large part been 
instrumental in the perfection of such consumer 
aids as the grocers’ scale, which shows computed 
prices on the customers’ side of the scales. Other 
new devices include the gasoline measuring 
pumps. These automatically register, in full 
view of the customer, the total price as well as 
the gallonage, of his purchase. 

Another device to protect the consumer 
against short weight and inferior quality is the 
sealed tin cans for dispensing lubricating oil at 
filling stations. 


HOW THE STATES BENEFIT 


Under the laws of Massachusetts, the Division 
of Standards Department issues licenses to 
hawkers and peddlers. A requisite of this li- 
cense is the use of accurate scale equipment. 

In Detroit, the Supervising Inspector of the 
Bureau of Weights and Measures has broad spe- 
cial police powers. Inspection of druggists’ 
scales. Supervising Inspector G. F. Austin 
pointed out, was an important added protection 
to public health,” since the usefulness of a pre- 
scription is dependent on accuracy of the weigh- 
ing and measuring equipment.” He said that 16 
years ago, tests revealed 40 per cent of the 
equipment used to portion doses of drugs in De- 
troit was in error. Concerted action by inspec- 
tors, he declared reduced this to less than 3 per 
cent in error on the basis of recent inspections. 


COAL AND OLD GOLD 


New Jersey, according to J. G. Rogers, As- 
sistant State Supervisor of Weights and Meas- 
ures, is proving a lucrative place for the coal 
bootleggers. This type of merchant, he ex- 
plained, operates by a fly-by-night selling of 
coal by short quantity and questionable quality. 
Constant surveillance of the trade, he added has 
become a necessity in New Jersey. 

Old gold buyers are another troublesome ele- 
ment to inspection. This type of “chiseler” has 
mulcted the public of huge sums of money by 
using faulty scales in valuing old gold. 

Mr. Rogers revealed that his department’s 
work on a fertilizer check-up “broke up a racket 
that defrauded farmers out of half a million 
dollars annually by short weight.” 

Bakery products, poultry, threads and yarns, 
containers of various classes, petroleum prod- 
ucts, leather and hides, foods and drugs in 
packaged form, cannery operations are but a 
few of the goods on which the weights and 
measures inspector keeps his eye. In the final 
analysis, however, his eye looks to Washington’s 
“House of Accuracy” for his essential standards. 

DEREK Fox. 
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Q.—-How may a reader find out how a Con- 
gressman voted on any given question? 

A.—Votes of individual Senators and Repre- 
sentatives appear in the Congressional Record 
whenever a roll-call is ordered. No other pub- 
lic record is kept. Sometimes, even on important 
measures, no roll-call is ordered, which may be 
because there is no substantial opposition and 
no political dividing lines on it. Often a roll- 
call is purposely avoided, for political reasons. 

x~* rt 

Q.—What is the United States Code? 

A.—It is an official restatement of the text of 
laws of the United States of a general and per- 
manent character in force Dec. 7, 1925. A sup- 
plement cumulates all laws enacted from that 
date to June 16, 1933, inclusive. 

x«ert 

Q.—What is the “supreme law” of the land? 

A.—The Constitution and the “laws made in 
pursuance thereof and all treaties made, or 
which shall be made, under the authority of the 
United States.” So defined in the Constitution, 
Article VI. 
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TIDE OF WORLD AFFAIRS: FRAN CE GETS A PREMIER 


ee DID MY DUTY’ ‘—A “Wanted, 

Premier” sign might well have 
been displayed in a window of 
President Lebrun’s Elysee Palace in 
Paris during the week . 

Tirelessly the French chief execu- 
tive had been searching for a Clem- 
enceau, a Poincare, or a Doumergue 
who could weld together a majority 
of the multifarious political groups 
in the Chamber of Deputies to ob- 
tain extraordinary power to lead 
the nation through its financial and 
economic crisis 

When the Chamber turned 
thumbs down on Pierre Etienne- 
Flandin a week ago, Ferdinand Bou- 
isson, president of the Chamber, 
was summoned to the Palace and 
instructed to form a government. 
He returned to the Chamber with 
a Cabinet list and asked for de- 
cree power similar to that which 
had been denied M. Flandin—to 
repress foreign speculation in the 
franc, maintain the value of the 
currency, trim governmental ex- 
penditures, and revive the nation’s 
economy. Joseph Caillaux, advocate 
of sound money, was to be Minister 
of Finance 

Confidence was expressed by the 
deputies in accepting Bouisson’s de- 
mand for shelving interpellation. 
But on a recount of the vote on re- 
quest for the dictatorial powers for 
the Premier the first report of vic- 
tory was changed to defeat by two 
votes. The powerful Radical So- 
cialists had decided to deny sup- 
port to Bouisson. 

Three times swarthy Pierre Laval, 
former Premier, and Minister of 
Foreign Affairs in the last three 
cabinets, was called to the Palace 
and requested to form a govern- 
ment. M. Bouisson was called 
again, as was Francois Pietri, Cor- 
sican deputy and Former Minister 
of Marine, Yvon Delbos, chairman 
of the Radical Socialists in the 
Chamber and Jules Jeanneney, 
president of the Senate, all of whom 
declined the difficult honor. 

The first time M. Laval declined; 
the second time he tried and failed; 
the third time he drew up a Cabinet 
list and took it before the Chamber 
of Deputies. 

Said Laval: 

“I did my duty in forming a cabi- 
net. and I hope the nation and Par- 
liament will do their duty in sup- 
porting me.” 

Laval’s Cabinet was tendered a 
vote of confidence and granted 
power to rule by decree to October 
31 to save the franc. 

x «rk 
FFINESSE?—Shrewd Pierre Laval 
for the time being at least 
has hurdled one obstacle to a dicta- 
torial ministry—Radical Socialist 
opposition. 

Before agreeing the second time 
to form a ministry, he invited both 
parliamentary and party members 
of this left group to try to form a 
cabinet. They admitted their in- 
ability to do so. It had proved im- 
possible to reach an agreement on a 
common program with the Social- 
ists. Sufficient strength could not 
be mustered to battle successfully 
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On Trade Policies | 








Senators Debate 
Bargaining System 


IRING on the State Department’s 
reciprocal trade bargaining poli- 
cies has ceased for the time being 
from one sector but has broken out 
anew from another. : 

In view of the NRA decision, the 
Office of the Special Trade Adviser 
to the President will be abolished 
on June 16, and George N. Peek, 
foe-in-chief of the Hull most-fa- 
vored-nation trade treaties will de- 
vote all his time to the Export- 
Import Bank. 

The Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee has been heatedly dis- 
cussing whether the power Congress 
delegated to the Executive to enter 
into the special trade pacts is con- 
stitutional in view of the Supreme 
Court’s ruling on the NRA. The 
Committee has before it the Van- 
denberg resolution calling for the 
scrapping of the trade program, and 
a request by Assistant Secretary of 
State Sayre for ratification of a new 
treaty proposed at Montevideo in 
1933 for multi-lateral agreements. 

Trade Adviser Peek has frequently 
challenged the advisability of the 
program calling for the generaliza- 
tion of tariff concessions in a re- 
ciprocal pact to third nations who 
grant non-discriminatory treatment 
to American trade. Rather, he has 
repeatedly demanded a policy of 
barter between nations. 


SECRETARY HULk’S VIEWS 


When Secretary Hull was ques- 
tioned at a press conference about 
his views on the constitutionality of 
the trade agreements act, he said: 

“I didn’t hear tne constitutionality 
of the proposal seriously questioned 
when it was first brought up in 
Congress and I haven’t heard it 
seriously questioned since. Naturally, 
not all of our Smoot-Hawley friends 
who were guaranteeing permanent 
prosperity to the country in 1928 


and 1929 would be able to readjust 
their mental processes all at oncé.” 


Validity of | 


sent to President bill adding 545 
cadets to West Point, raising total to 
1,919. 


to be in- 
other 


shipments although it is 
operative until approved by 
major parties. 
Accepted conference report 


and P. A. FREDERICK. 


Laval Heads New Cabinet to Save Franc. 


MacDonald and Baldwin Change Posts 
In London. Japan in China 


the Bank of France’s demands for tation is about over 


decree power to handle the franc 
and budgetary situation. 


At a special meeting of the par- : : 
(iamentary group of the party it was ae in their quarrel with Il_ rorist acts”. According to the Tokyo ; 
yoted that in order not to create uce's State. On May 7, Lord Privy | Foreign Office, the demilitarized Passed the McSwain bill em- &. 
diMculties “which the adversaries | S@@! Eden in the House of Com- | zone between the Great Wall and | POWerine President to order na- 0 
mons took official notice of the press Jehol will be extended into China tional guard officers to active duty 


of the Republic (mainly, fascists) 
would exploit,” the leaders be au- 





The Italian 
press is accusing London of covet- 
ing Abyssinia and siding with the 


campaign by describing as mis- 
chievously absurd and fantastic the 


¢—— 


the effect ret may have on the truly 
excellent relations between the two 
countries.” ~* * 
T HE NEW OFFENSIVE? —With 
Manchuria well in hand. Japan- 
ese military plans apparently are 
growing more ambitious. The Tient- 
Sin-Peiping area south of China's 
Great Wall is to be the new area of 
operation as the Mikado’s militar- 
ists are determined to bring about 
a “cessation of anti-Japanese ter- 


proper unless peace is restored in 
North China 


N CONGRESS.—The House: 
Passed and sent to the Senate 
bill to permit War Department to 
construct air bases in strategic 
areas. (Recent revelation that Army 
officers want one on Canadian bor- 
der caused a stir.) 

Passed Senate pill to create re- 
serve division of War Department 
to bring reserve activities in closer 
coordination with regular army ac- 
tivities. 


whenever emergency arises. 
Passed and sent to Senate bill for 
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Ben Bernie, the old Maestro, 


Enjoy 


providing 381 new officers for army 
air corps to bring its total strength 
to 1,514 officers by July 1. 

The Senate: 

Ratified 1925 Geneva convention 
second time for regulation of arms 


and All the Lads 
NBC — Tuesday, 9 P. M. 
Eastern Daylight Saving Time 


ehorized to assist in the formation piace - ; 
of a government. Conciliatory be- wlid accusations lately directed 
onten the Ghitindn tanned Sand against the British Government in 
the Italian press.” He declared that 

IPPLE ON THE THAMES—While | “it is unfortunate that such mis- 

a great political turmoil raged representations have been allowed 
on the Seine, London went quietly | to appear, particularly because of 


Reports from Tokyo nave it that 
the war lords are in complete accord 
as to the policy to be pursued in 
northern China, and are acting in- 
dependently of the Japanese civil- 
lan government on their program. 








about its business on May 7 as Ram- | . 


LOWEST PRICE EVER 


for a 1'/-ton 6-cylinder 


say MacDonald moved out of 
No. 10 Downing Street and Stanley 
Baldwin moved in, the two trading 
political places. MacDonald became 
Lord President of the Council, and 
Baldwin, Prime Minister 

Unlike the French situation, no | 
economic or political issue was in- | 
volved, no governmental upheaval of | 
the first magnitude such as that | 
which hangs over the Quai d’Orsay. 
The Scotch statesman’s health was | 
such as to have forecast his relin- 
quishment of his post. That he 
would go to Buckingham palace on 
the eve of Parliament’s Whitsuntide 
recess to hand his resignation to 
George V was a foregone conclusion. 

After MacDonald’s audience with 
the King, Conservative Leader 
Baldwin was called, and in a 15 
minute audience was instructed to 
form a Cabinet. 

There are few unfamiliar faces in 
the new, mainly conservative, line- 
up. The Foreign Ministry post for $5 75 
which Capt. Anthony Eden had been | Con See 
mentioned frequently went to Sir royals 
Samuel Hoare, Secretary of State 
for India. Eden was given a newly 
created post to handle League of 
Nations affairs. 

x * * 
} ‘LAME-THROWERS.—On May 6 at 

Milan the Italo-Abyssinian Con- 
ciliation Commission (Italo-Franco- 
American Conciliation Commission, 
to employ current Fascist sarcasm) 
met to see what can be done about 
East Africa’s major trouble. 

On the same day one hundred 
Italian flame-throwers departed 
from their native soil to introduce 
the latest model of this armament 
into Africa—an apparatus capable 
of spraying constant jets of flame 
for 50 to 65 feet. 

Spurred on py reports that Abys- 
sinians during the week have at- 
tacked Italians along the Eritrean 
and Somaliland borders, more troops 
are moving across the Mediterrane- 
an, and the Government has called 
for aditional naval men to help 
transport the contingents. 

Apparently, the Anglo-Italian flir- 
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critical moments when an umpire has to keep 
cool. Of course, IT'S TIME FOR PABST. 
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| home team — or after you sink the putt on the eight- 
| eenth hole —or after a tough match of tennis, you can 
| refresh yourself with a bottle of the cool, inviting 


goodness of Pabst Blue Ribbon Beer or Ale. 
@ International Harvester now 
offers by all odds the best value in this pop- 
ular field, when you consider beauty of design, 


In sports or in business — you'll find yourself hit- 


ting the ball harder when you expe- 
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Vacation time is here! And Esso Market- 
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maps and touring information . . Clean 
rest rooms. Your entire trip planned 
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application card free at any Esso sign. 
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View of the Press 
On States’ Rights 


STRONG OPPOSITION iS SHOWN 
AGAINST ANY TREND TOWARD 
CENTRALIZATION 





The President's reaction to the upset 
of New Deal legislation by the Su- 
preme Court, that the people might have 
to amend the Constitution to give the 
Federal Government the authority to en- 
force economic and social measures, now 
reserved to the separate Stetes, evoked 
unsympathetic response from 62 per cent 
of the newspapers commenting. These 
editors argued for a continuance of the 
rights of the sovereign States or elise 
pointed out that it would take years for 
such a change in the basic law. 

In 32 per cent of the papers comment- 
ing the President’s suggestion was re- 
ceived with approval. 


THE issue for 1936 is seen by some newspapers 

in the Roosevelt protest that the Supreme 
Court “takes the country back to horse and 
buggy days.” Critics of the President contend 
that the Constitution has stood the test of years, 
and that, if reforms are needed, they should be 
brought about by proper constitutional methors. 


PESSIMISTIC TONE RESENTED 


President Roosevelt is criticized by many 
newspapers for his alleged pessimism. 

“He did not measure the consequnces and im- 
plications when he _ suddeniy exhibited the 
wounds given him by the Supreme Court and 
began: moanin’ low,” says the Baltimore Sun 
(Dem.) 

“The Democratic Party has by no means aban- 
doned its doctrine of State rights,” declares the 
Philadelphia Evening Bulletin (Rep.) with the 
further statement that “the Presidential gloomy 
view of national crisis and threatening dis- 
aster, precipitated by the Supreme Court’s unani- 
mous opinion, was hardly warranted.” 

The Newport News (Va.) Daily Press (Ind.), 
says that “Mr. Roosevelt damaged his case when 
he disclosed the bitterness of his disappointment 
over the adverse decision.” 

“The tone of his remarks is foreboding,” sug- 
gests the Charlotte (N. C.) Observer (Dem.), 
while the Oshkosh (Wis.) Daily Northwestern 
feels that “the President has painted a rather 
dismal picture.of the implications of the NRA 
decision.” 


A VIRGINIA VIEW 

“His vague suggestions for a revision of the 
Constitution,” in the judgment of the Richmond 
News Leader (Dem.), “may not deserve serious 
discussion. They may be little more than an ill- 
considered expression of pique at the refusal of 
the Supreme Court to concede him all the power 
he craves. 


VITAL CONTEST FORECAST 


“The nation faces the prospect of an inre- 
pressible conflict,” in the judgment of the Buf- 
falo Evening News (Rep.) which points to a 
problem which the people of the United States 
will hear debated during the coming years.” 

“It is to be a battle for the reserved rights of 
the 48 commonwealths against control by Fed- 
eral power,” says the Austin (Tex.) American 
(Dem.) and the Lancaster (Pa.) New Era (Rep.) 
feels that “the fight on the Constitution is com- 
ing, undoubtedly * * * and it promises to be the 
most momentous development isa decade.” 

“We must have a supreme central authority,” 
asserts the Morgantown (W. Va.) Dominion-News 
(Dem.), “we must have a program designed to 
help the greatest number; under no other sys- 
tem can we endure. * * * We face another grave 
crisis in our Government.” 


VIEW OF THE SOLID SOUTH 

Loyalty to the rights of the States, which has 
furnished a source of controversy since the early 
days of the nation, inspires strong statements in 
support of the position of the South, which is de- 
clared by the more vigorous defenders to be un- 
changed. 

The Miami (Fla.) Herald (Dem.) maintains 
that “the South still stands for the rights of the 
States and of individuals; it prefers independ- 
ence and divided authority to Federal domina- 
tion.” 

“Southern men in the President’s confidence,” 
advises the Charleston (S. C.) Evening Post 
(Dem.),” should urge upon his attention the bar- 
rier, perhaps insurmountable, that might be 
raised between him and his followers in the 
South.” 

The Evening Post is convinced that the matter 
“is an issue on which the people of the South, 
however highly they regard him, however will- 
ing to entrust power to him and tolerate experi- 
ment, cannot and will not support him.” 


HOW ABOUT DICTATORS? 


“Mr. Roosevelt declared,” remarks the Man- 
chester (N. H.) Union (Rep.), “that we are the 
only civilized country in which the national gov- 
ernment does not have the right to legislate and 
administer laws having a bearing on and control 
over economic problems. In Nazi Germany, 
Fascist Italy, Soviet Russia, and under the dicta- 
torships in Poland, Yugoslavia, Bulgaria, Austria, 
and Rumania, there is no appeal against 
centralized authority * * * The American people 
have no desire to barter their rights under the 
American Constitution for that kind of pottage.” 

The issue as defined by the Indianapolis Star 
(Rep.) as “whether we would cling to the system 
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that has served us so well since 
days,’ of which the President 
shall we launch out into something new 

“The United States, with its wide differentia- 
tions, prefers its peculiar plan,” advises the Troy 
(N. Y.) Record (Ind.) while the South Bend 
(Ind.) News-Times (Ind.) points out that “our 
basic law is founded on the belief that the cen- 
tral government should do as little supervising 
as possible.” 

Objections to a dictatorship in Washington 
are raised by the Newport News (Va.) Daily Press 
(Ind.) and the Richmond (Ind.) Palladium 
(Ind.) while the Wilkes-Barre (Pa.) Record 
(Ind.) declares that “if the Constitution is to be 
remodeled to satisfy the needs of a new political 
philosophy, the dictate should come from the 
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Quips in the News 


Pithy Comments by Nation's Edi- 
tors of Various Events of the Day 
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Alas, the Little Piglets 
Probably the plowing up of all those millions 
of little pigs was unconstitutional, too; but it 
won't help them any now to squeal—Miami 
(Fla.) Herald. 
* * * 
In Libre Cuba 
“Old Constitution Restored in Cuba.”— Head- 
line. Just an old American custom.—New Haven 
Journal-Courier. 
* * 
Inter vs. Intra 
While there isn’t much difference between 
tweedledum and dittodee, there is a heap between 
inter and intra, according to the Supreme Court. 
—Wichita (Kans.) Eagle. 
* * 
No Happy Aqua Medium 
Between drought and flood water, the West 
has a good average water distribution, which 
it never gets.—Pittsburgh Post-Gazette. 
* * * 
“Posting” the Dodo 
Gen. Hugh Johnson had already declared the 
Blue Eagle as dead as the dodo. The Supreme 
Court's decision was in the nature of a post- 
mortem.—Savannah (Ga.) News. 
* * 
Chance That Was Missed 
What a high position he would now be occu- 
pying among the prophets had Mr. Darrow merely 
foreseen no hereafter for the Blue Eagle.—Toledo 
Blade. 
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Crop Curtailment 


From the Birmingham Age-Herald (Dem.): 
DMINISTRATION agricultural leaders 
expressed confidence in the constitutionality 

of crop control and processing taxes and their 

intention to retain them for the present. 
Curtailments of cotton, wheat and corn-hog 
production, they pointed out, have been based on 
voluntary agreements, while the processing taxes 
were declared to be as constitutional as many 
other taxes imposed “in the public interest.” 
eS £+-@ 
From the Grand Forks (N. D.) Herald (Rep.): 
T seems quite clear that whatever the Govern- 
ment does in this respect [crop production] 
must be on the basis of contract alone. The 
farmer who does not wish to cooperate cannot 
be compelled to do so. He may be deprived of 
benefit payments, but he cannot be forced to cut 
his wheat acreage or plow up his cotton. Neither 
can he be subjected to the authority of a ma- 
jority, even of those in the same occupation. 


have 


* * 
Merely a Gesture 

Mayor LaGuardia of New York, verbally shook 
his fist at the United States Supreme Court for 
daring to uphold the Constitution. But Chief 
Justice Hughes will probably be allowed to visit 
New York without interference.—Elkhart (Ind.) 
Truth. 
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LETTERS OF COMMENT BY READERS OF THE UNITED STATES NEWS 




















Note.—Letters are selected 
on the basis of marimum interest to 
readers. Excerpts only can be pub- 
lished because of limited space. Com- 
munications not intended for publica- 
tion should be so marked.) 


The NRA Decision 

Sir:—Mr. Roosevelt is bewailing the 
calamity the Supreme Court decision has 
brought upon the good old United States 
of America in the cancellation of the 
NRA. He should not take it so much to 
heart. 

Production schedules can now be in- 
creased, prices to consumers reduced, 
markets recaptured, wealth increased, 
unemployment reduced, those on relief 
rolls absorbed by business, efficiency 
increased through competition, volume 
of Government expenditurcs lessened 
through relief rolls, and salaries of ad- 
ministrators no longer needed. 

In fact, individuals and concerns will 
now gravitate to their own level of 


(Editor's 


Wealth 


ling 
minimized 


shuffle 


else they 
whose 


tainly cannot believe in the sincerity of 
the Administration. 
results are the same. 
cannot be 
Foreign markets cannot be 
maintained or enlarged by ruining them. 
Employment 
crippling the employers of labor. Capital 
markets cannot 
them. 


stroying it. 


cannot 


Labor 
with an 
labor code and an 
class distrust. 

The New Deal appears to be more of a 
than 
forced to the conclusion that either the 
New Deal Administration is insincere or 
are very 
sole ambition 
themselves in office. * * 
are not sincere statements. 
condemnation of industry is not a sin- 
cere appraisal. 
are not sincerely drawn. 
Spokane, Wash. 


where I conduct a farm. Relief condi- 
tions are simply abominable and the 
Government ought to look into it at 
once. * * * What should one believe 
when deserving men even with families 
can obtain no more than $1.25 a week 
to buy food? W. L. STONE. 
Palmetto, Fla. 
~*~ * * 


I hero god Difficulties Under AAA 
Mo Sir:—The AAA is making it more dif- 
ficult for New York farmers to carry 
on, and owing to restriction of corn and 
wheat production the coming year must 
he harder than the last two years. 
Other people besides the “Brain 
Trusters” have brains and they are using 
them. They are thinking things through 
and sentiment against Roosevelt is . P 
growing rapidly. They hold him respon- Aliens on Relief 
sible for the present state of affairs and Sir:—One point you need to stress is 
a pleasant radio voice cannot make them the alien. Every place you go you mect 
think otherwise. them—many of them in good positions 
Greene, N. Y. and their relatives on the dole. This 
“et friendly country of ours, so anxious to 
a ° 2 Pe take care of all the aliens who came to 
Presidential Responsibility this country only for what they could 
Sir:—I wonder what connection there get out of it, and who then sent for 
may be between personal charm and their relatives and friends to come over 
character, purpose and sincerity. To Many times they have a job for them 
my mind your editorial, “Misleading the when they get here, while our real 
President,” neither explains nor con- American people for many generations 
dones that difference. back are without work. Would any’ of 
Men not of a judicial frame of mind, these foreign countries stand for that 


increased by de- 


be stimulated by 


be opened by 
unrest 


strang- 
cannot be 
uninterpretable 
encouragement of 


*“* * 


deal. Many of us are 


HARRIET L. DAY. 


mediocre politicians 
is to perpetuate 
* Half truths 
Wholesale 


Insidious legislative bills 


SETH RICHARDS. 


worth in terms of service, which is as it 
should be. 

With production restricted, business 
and industry had no chance to reabsorb 
the unemployed, and the Government 
no chance to get out of the relief busi- 
ness. A few more years of large deficits 
for relief could mean nothing less than 
Federal bankruptcy and compulsory in- 
flation that would wreck every individual 
and business in the country. 

The President should be happy at de- 
liverance from the responsibility of such 
an outcome. 

let us be grateful for the lessons 
learned through the NRA and thankful 
for the Supreme Court decision that de- 
livered us at the logical time. 

Tulsa, Okla. JAMES A. ARNOLD. 
xx«e 


Editorial View Sustained 
Sir:—Your editorials are having much 
weight in bringing about correct con- 
clusions on the part of the people with 
reference to the public questions before 
the country. The editorial entitled 
“Misleading the President” has been 
Sustained by the recent opinion of the 
United States Supreme Court. 
WILLIAM D, MERRITT. 
Roxboro, N. C, 
x * * 
Vacation for Congress 
Sir:—We heard the momentous re- 
percusion and dull thud in Washing- 
ton last Monday, but * * * business has 
continued this week as heretofore, and 
no rumors of anybody closing up shop. 
* * * The general wish is now for our 
boys in Congress to just drop things 
right where they are and take a good 
long rest. DONALD F. LOGAN. 
Seward, Nebr. 
x* ket 
Arguing With Umpire 
Sir:—Mr. Borah’s radio speech of 
June 2 was a “stop, look and listen” 
warning to all New Squealers. Appar- 
ently they “can’t take it.” American 
patience is short with any player who 
argues with the umpire when the de- 
cision displeases him. C. W. WILSON. 
San Diego, Calif. 
= & & 
New Deal Paradoxes 
ir:—I have just read your editorial, 
“naisicad ng the President,” and while I 
am endeavoring to continue to believe 
in the sincerity of the President, I cer- 








xk * 
“On Our Way” 


Sir:—In 1932 the mass of the voters 
were tired and disgusted with the Re- 
publican leaders and they sent Franklin 
D. Roosevelt to Washington to work out 
changes they wanted. 

He has followed the blue prints. In 
1934 they once more gave him their OK 
with a bang. Now appear some bankers 
and Chamber of Commerce people try- 
ing to raise hell with the plans when 
they know that they did not and can- 
not tell what is wrong or furnish 
a man who can do even half as well. 

We are on our way. Who among you 
want to go back to 1929? 

Chicago, Ill. Cc. S. HAMMOND. 
+ & & 


For a New Party 

Sir:—The Republican Party can never 
pull us out of the mess we are in. It has 
lost its cud.” For one thing, its ranks 
are shot through with varying shades 
of radicalism. 

And as anyone with brains enough 
to grease a gimlet can see, the Demo- 
cratic Party, as a party, is long since 
history. Mr. Roosevelt and those other 
communists with whom he has sur- 
rounded himself have taken care of that 
little detail. 

We are wasting time, as long as we 
depend upon either one of the old jar- 
ties to pull us out. Soner or later, ana 
the sooner the better, the political 
showdown in this country is going to be, 
has got to be, between constitutional 
government and communism. So why 
not a Constitutional Party now and be 
done with it? J. W. GLASSCOCK. 
Corsicana, Tex. 

e @ 


Praise for Pictograms 

Sir:—I take The United States News, 
both in my Rochester office and 
at the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States in Washington, and I find 
it a most interesting and valuable publi- 
cation. Your article and pictogram in 
connection with the Chamber of Com- 
merce membership were both timely 
and helpful. 

I think your pictogram series consti- 
tutes one of the most interesting series 
of charts that I know 

HARP :.R SIBLEY, 
Chamber of Commerce of the 
Washington, D. C. 


President, 
United States 


but committed to fixed ideas and poli- 
cies—zealots, in short—are not fitted to 
exercise administrative powers. But 
there they are and they seem to be 
the only ones whose advice is listened 
to, however much it may be at variance 
with known facts or human experi- 
ence. For the results of their acts, this 
Administration, and particularly the 
President, cannot escape or avoid re- 
sponsibility, blame or credit, as the case 
may be. S. LEVONSON. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
~** 


“Willing to Be Misled” 

Sir:—As to your editorial, “Misleading 
the President,” I agree with you that 
the President is being misled, but think 
the trouble is more deep-seated than 
that. 

It would appear that he is perfectly 
willing to be misled, and I find that 
many who were formerly his staunch 
supporters have not alone lost faith 
in his wisdom but have become very 
outspoken in their denunciation of him 
and think it is high time that a strong 
and vigorous stand should be taken by 
any and all to force things onto a more 
sound basis. LEWIS C. LEET. 
Oakland, Calif. 

x** * 


Congressional Duty 

Sir:—Your editvrial, “Misleading the 
President,” should be read by every 
thinking citizen. At a time when the 
nation needs leadership we find many 
important places occupied by “carbon 
copy” or “rubber stamp” thinkers who 
are trying to “reflect” whatever they 
think is the true pattern of the New 
Deal. It is certainly refreshing and en- 
couraging to find a splendid publication 
like The United States News which is 
capable of analyzing the defects in the 
present Administration so clearly and 
concisely, at the same time suggesting 
the logical nonpartisan, common-sense 
remedy, which is to return power and 
responsibility to Congress as provided 
under the Constitution. 

I can see no hope of permanent and 
sound recovery until private capital can 
feel secure and return to trade. 
Portland, Ore. ROBERT E. DUNIWAY. 

x * * 
Relief in Florida 

Sir:—I speak from certain knowledge 

of conditions in this section of Florida 


relief? 
C.H. STALEY, 


or put Americans on 
New York City, N. Y. 
x kk 


Experience vs. Theory 

Sir:—Business executives are the 
only men competent to wisely advise 
regarding the needs of business. * * .* 
We have never been greatly in need of 
a New Deal but in cases there may have 
been need for a Square Deal. * * * Why 
have we not heard more from the ex- 
ecutives and less from the theorists, 
opportunists, demagogues, dictators and 
destructionists? T. J. HUTTON, 
Powers, Mich. 

x* * * 


Wartime Embargo 

Sir:—Ther? seems to be no question 
that the people of this country are op- 
posed to war if it can be avoided with- 
out dishonor. 

Let the Congress enact a law mak- 
ing it a penal offense to manufacture 
for or ship (directly or indirectly) to 
any foreign country, then at war, any 
munitions of war or raw materials 
capable of being fabricated into such 
munitions. 

Let responsibility for violation of this 
law rest on executive officers or man- 
aging directors of corporations, mem- 
bers of firms, partnerships, companies 
or individuals; and let such violations 
be punished by imprisonment for a term 
of years and accompanied by a heavy 
fine. J. J. BUCHANAN, M. D. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


xk rk 


“Forgotten Men” 

Sir:—It is high time that the truth 
about the sagacity of the President be 
bared and the affairs of the nation be 
decided by a Congress which is loval to 
the Constitution and the people by 
whom they were elected. 

We should weigh well the reasons for 
such vast expenditures, whether for tne 
needy or for voters at the next election. 

Forgotten men are the ones who have 
been thrifty and have saved so they 
would need’ no aid as they grew older 
but who are now being cut in salaries, 
losing jobs, and being  exorbitantly 
taxed to pay the huge sums — are 
being spent on the Roosevelt “forgott n 
men” who never did work and never wi 
Omaha, Neb. FLORENCE J. BROWN. 
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Most Editors Favor 
'Skeletonized NRA 


PRESIDENT'S PLAN CRITICIZED BY 
MINORITY PRESS AS ABANDON- 
MENT OF WORTHY REFORM 











Presidential decision to continue 
merely a skeletonized NRA is approved 
by 73 per cent of commenting news- 
papers. The dissenting 27 per cent de- 
plore the decision as unsettling for busi- 
ness, as abandonment of a worthy reform 
cause, as a defeatist move. 

Countering the latter view, certain 
presidential supporters say a good open- 
ing issue for the 1936 election campaign 
is thus created. 

‘TABLES WILL BE TURNED for business under 

the picked and skinned Blue Eagle regime, 
some commentators suggest—with the President 
as critic of conditions and the business world on 
the defensive, bearing the burden of proof to 
show that recovery can come and fair standards 
be maintained without aid of the codes. 


“BUSINESS ON ITS OWN” 


“Industry and trade, business in general”, 
thinks the Philadelphia Evening Bulletin (Rep.) 
“will be put on its own. It will bear the re- 
sponsibility for whatever happens. The Admin- 
istration, instead of facing criticism, will be in 
the position of critic. The old law against com- 
binations in restraint of trade will be in effect. 
Big Business, wnether individual or organized, 
cannot protect itself against the chiselers. 

“If recovery in industry and trade does not 
come within the next nine months, now that the 
restrictions of NIRA have been removed, there 
will be argument for the revival of the New Deal 
of regimentation, regardless of the fact that the 
fog which envelops the dollar and the money 
problem is a continuing handicap.” 


INDUSTRY AND TAXES 

“American business, organized as it now is”, 
argues the Richmond News Leader (Dem.), “can 
do much to maintain decent standards and, on 
a reasoned appeal, it will do so. The complaint 
of the average manufacturer is not primarily 
against the increase in the cost of production as 
a result of NRA, nor even against the burden- 
some taxes he knows to be necessary to finance 
the recovery program, 

“His grievance is that of constant harassment 
and occasional espionage on the part of Govern- 
ment agents. He will respond, precisely as any 
private individual would, to an appeal to his 
honor. And if the occasional reprobate would 
slash wages and sweat labor with long hours, has 
not the President the great weapon of publicity? 
The ‘skeleton’ NRA could be most effective there.” 


APPEAL OF PUBLIC FUNDS 


Great emphasis is placed in numerous com- 
ments on the fact that the Roosevelt Adminis- 
tration has one weapon which can be employed 
to achieve its ends notwithstanding the decision 
of the United States Supreme Court. 

This weapon is the power of the Government 
to compel business and industry to conform to 
the Administration demands to share in Govern- 
ment contracts that may be made available in 
the work-relief program. 

The Allentown (Pa.) Morning Call (Ind.) feels 
that this power will have an effect on hours, 
wages and regulation of child labor. The Call 
adds: 

“Beyond that it is to be expected that the 
President will make wide national appeal for 
moral and actual support of the principles of 
NRA even though there be no legislation nor 
codes and authority to enforce such codes.” 


REMEDY FOR CHISELERS 

“A nationwide survey”, records the Newport 
News (Va.) Daily Press (Ind.), shows that while 
in some places code hours and pay have been 
discarded, employers, for the most part, have not 
only continued codes in force, but have been 
seeking a way to make them legal. * * * 

“True, there are chiselers. * * * They operated 
during the time that NRA was in force. And we 
are afraid that they will continue to operate, no 
matter what is done. 

“The remedy lies with the people. If they reg- 
ister their displeasure in strong enough terms 
when they find unfair trade practices in vogue, 
such practices will become less prevalent.” 


CRITICISM OF NEW PLAN 
criticism of the President’s 
the Boston Transcript (Rep.), with 
that “the new plan is not the 
for it is neither constructive nor 
Rather it is a quiet acceptance 
of complete defeat.” The Transcript concludes: 
“The source of greatest regret will be Mr. 
Roosevelt's desertion, even though it may be only 
temporary, of a great cause. We did not expect 
it of him. Nor can we easily reconcile the state- 
ments that he plans to reassert his leadership 
with his own declaration that passage of the 
Wagner labor bill and the Guffey coal bill are ‘in- 
dispensable to prevent the necessity of martial 
law.’ This is not leadership. It comes perilously 
close to government by intimidation. It is an 
attempt to frighten Congress into action.” 


WOULD SALVAGE THE NRA 

The New York Herald Tribune (Rep.), urges the 
“appointment of a commission to study the Su- 
preme Court’s decision anc to report to the 
President and Congress on the feasibility of sal- 
vaging, through Federal legislation, the few un- 
disputed benefits which NRA bestowed”. 


Vigorous position 
is voiced by 
the contention 
plan of a leader, 
statesmanlike. 
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THE SUPREME 


Two YEARS is a long time for an 

act such as NIRA to remain on 
the statute books before it is de- 
unconstitutional, currently 
complain some commentators Is 
there no way to speed up judicial 
Get quicker determination 
of constitutionality? 

In connection with such criticism 
a study of Supreme Court history 
reveals that most decisions of un- 
constitutionality of Congressional 
acts, among the 70 ‘the Court 
has handed down, have not been so 
promptly rendered as the seven in 
1934-35 invalidating New Dedl 
legislation. On the average uncon- 
stitutional Federal statutes have run 
eight and a half years before being 
voided by the judicial test. 

In 1868 the Court (in Reichart v. 
Felps) annulled an enactment that 
had been on the statute books 56 
years. In at least three other in- 
stances the Court held legislation 
unconstitutional a third of a cen- 
tury or more after its enactment. 


COURT'S POWER CHALLENGED 


More radical than the objection 
that the Court takes too long to 
make decisions of unconstitution- 
ality is the recurring challenge of 
its cight to make such decisions at 
all. 

“Usurpation,” “tyranny,” “dicta- 
torial power.” cried the Court’s se- 
verer critics in Congress as result of 
its latest decisions. 

Representative Monaghan (Dem.) 
of Butte, Montana, promptly intro- 
duced a resolution to deprive the 
Court of its power of judicial re- 
view. Representative Truax (Dem.) 
of Bucyrus, Ohio, urged the idea of 
limited terms for all Federal judges, 
and turning them out if their deci- 
sions were unpopular. Other reso- 
lutions previously introduced pur- 
posed curbing the Court’s power to 
decide questions of unconstitution- 
ality by close majorities. 

Outside of legislative halis, also, 
was revived the old charge that ju- 
dical review is an “arrogated” 
power. 


SOURCE OF COURT’S POWER 


Where, demanded critics, does the 
Constitution give the Court power to 
annul statutes? The answer is, no- 
where. 

Nowhere, either, did State consti- 


clared 


action? 


tutions specifically grant that power | 


to State courts—yet State courts 
went about the business of invali- 
dating unconstitutional State laws 
before Chief Justice John Marshall 
first formally asserted the power of 
judicial review of Congressional acts 


COURT 


VS. 


| How Authority to Annul Laws Has 
Developed—Is Power Usurped by 
Judiciary in Its Decisions? 





132 years ago in the famous case of 
Marbury v. Madison. 

But, persist the critics, the found- 
ing fathers were against judicial re 
view. Did they not vote it down on 
four different occasions in the Con- 
stitutional Convention? 

The specific issue was never 
brought to a vote in the Convention. 


VIEWS OF THE FOUNDERS 


There was a proposition for the 
President and the judiciary, acting 
together as a “council of revision”, 
to veto congressional legislation. 
That was voted down. And voting 
against it were a number who fa- 
vored unadulterated judicial review. 

They held the judiciary and the 
Executive should not be mingled to- 
gether in such a function—it would 
violate the principle of “separation 
of powers.” Elbridge Gerry ob- 
jected that it would mean involving 
the judges in decisions on policy of 
public measures rather than on 
their constitutionality. Rufus King 
thought the judiciary ought not to 
act with the Executive “in negative 
of a law, because the judges will 
have the expounding of those laws 
when they come before them; and 
they will no doubt stop the opera- 
tion of such as shall appear repug- 
nant to the Constitution.” Others 
voted against the proposition for 
Similar reasons. 

Only about 25 delegates were 
really active in the arguments and 
motions that produced the basic law 
of the land, Professor Charles A 
Beard points out in a study he has 
made of this subject. Of these 25, 
there were 17, he demonstrates, in 
one way or another on record in 
favor of judicial review. They in- 
cluded Washington and Madison, 
who became Presidents; Ellsworth 
and Paterson, who became judges 
of the Supreme Court; Hamilton, 
who was co-author of the influen- 
tial Federalist Papers—and other 
prominent leaders in their respective 
States. Only three members of the 
whole Convention are known to have 
been against the doctrine. 


POWER FIRST ASSERTED 


The Constitution was 16 years old 
before this power was actually ex- 
ercised by the Supreme Court. Then 
there was no furore of protest that 
the Court in this respect was 
“usurping” or “arrogating” au- 
thority. 

Marshall’s 


lanky red-headed 
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cousin in the White House, Thomas 
Jefferson, was displeased. But he 
restrained his Those 
of the Jeffersonian party who criti- 
cized the decision did so not because 
the Court had asserted the power 
of judicial They objected 
because it had presumed to lecture 
the Executive for refusing to deliver 
a commission to a District of Co- 
lumbia justice of the peace, a Fed- 
eralist party politician who had been 
appointed by President John Adams 
two days before the latter quit of- 
fice. 

On such a small matter hung one 
of the most momentous of judicial 
decisions. The Court held the com- 
mission should have been delivered. 
But it denied its own power to force 
delivery by the executive branch, 
since that part of the Judiciary Act 
of 1789 giving the Supreme Court 
the right to issue mandamus writs 
in such a case was unconstitutional. 

Assertion of the judicial review 
power received “scant notice” at the 
time, says Marshall's biographer, 
Albert J. Beveridge. This was largely 
because Marshall contributed “noth- 
ing new to the thought upon the 
subject.” He “did nothing more 
than restate that which had pre- 
viously been declared by hundreds 
of men.” 


GROWTH OF VETO POWERS 


What had happened to make first 
Federal use of the review power 
familiar and acceptable? 

To begin with, leaders in many of 
the State conventions ratifying the 
Federal Constitution had declared 
this power would be used by the 
Federal judiciary. Marshall him- 
self had been among the men who 
said that in the Virginia ratifying 
convention. Hamilton had stated 
it in the Federalist Papers, which 
strongly influenced the progress of 
ratification. 

In actual practice, State courts 
had been setting aside State laws in 
conflict with State constitutions. 
Federal judges had been saying 
from the bench that the same thing 
could be done with Federal laws if 
occasion arose. 


PRINCIPLE EARLY ACCEPTED 


And Congress in the Judiciary Act 
of 1789 gave the Supreme Court re- 
view powers over State court de- 
cisions which called into question 
construction of Federal laws or the 
Federal Constitution. This neces- 
sarily implied Supreme Court power 
to review the relationship of Federal 
legislation and the Constitution, re- 
solving conflicts where necessary. 

In the first decade of the Federal 
Government the judicial review 
power was touched upon time and 
again in congressional debates— 
with Congressmen who had been in 
the Constitutional Convention par- 
ticipating. 

“In every Congress from 1789 to 
1802,” says Charles Warren, historian 
of the Supreme Court, “the power 
of the Court to hold Acts of Con- 
gress invalid was not only recog- 
nized but indorsed by members of 
both political parties.” He notes but 
one specific recorded objection, that 
of Charles Pinckney in 1799. 

Outside of Congress, in the press, 
Mr. Warren writes, there was simi- 
larly in this period of acute party 
feeling and division over political 
principles a lack of adverse discus- 
sion of the judicial review doctrine. 

Another sounding of viewpoint 
came in 1798. The Virginia and 
Kentucky Resolutions, adopted by 
the legislatures of those States, 
sought to establish the theory that 
States could nullify Federal laws 
they deemed unconstitutional. Back 
came replies from 10 States vigor- 
ously dissenting from that theory. 
They held the power to invalidate 
congressional legislation resided in 
the national judiciary alone. 


displeasure. 


review. 


Severe partisan storms beat about 
the heads of Federal judges 
in 1802. But this particular prin- 
ciple that Marshall applied at a 
time crucial for continued _inde- 
pendence of the Federal judiciary 
remained impregnably fixed. 

A congressional critic of the Su- 
preme Court’s NRA decision reminds 
his colleagues that in 1388 an Eng- 
lish chief justice was beheaded for 
voiding an act of Parliament. When 
the American Chief Justice first an- 
nulled an enactment of Congress, 
however, none lost their heads— 
either literally or figuratively. 


GROUNDS OF REVERSALS 


A careful study of constitutional 
grounds on which the Court has in- 
validated Congressional acts has 
been worked out by W. C. Gilbert of 
the Library of Congress. It shows 
that the part of the Constitution 
most frequently invoked in such 
cases has been the 10th Amendment, 
which reserves to the States or the 
people the powers not specifically 
delegated to the United States. 


| 
| 


CON GRESS — 


+ twenty-five decisions of unconsti- 
tutionality have been based wholly 
or in part on this amendment. 

Next most frequently applied—18 
times—have been the due process 
Fifth and 14th 
Article III (on the 


clauses of the 
Amendments. 
judiciary) has 
times; Article I ‘on the legislative 
structure and powers) 
Article II (on the executive depart- 
ment) six times. 

Many cases have been decided on 
the ground that parts of the Consti- 
tution on which Congress relied did 
not adequately support the legisla- 
tion in question. Seven 
Court has had to hola that Congress 
exceeded powers granted to it under 
the commerce clause ‘in Art. I, Sec. 
8). Fourteen times it decided Con- 
gress had gone too far with legisla- 
tion based on the 13th, 14th and 
15th Amendments, adopted as re- 
sult of the Civil War, Soe I 
slavery and dealing with civil and 
political rights and citizenship. Four 
times it held powers granted under 
the taxation clause were exceeded. 

Of course, in a number of in- 
stances single pieces of legislation 
have been held violative of several 
parts of the Constitution. 


been 


nine times; 


times the 


| OTHER CAUSES OF REVERSALS 


Also the Court sometimes has 
based its reasoning on logically de- 
rived constitutional doctrines not 
embodied in specific clauses—as the 
doctrine of judicial finality, in the 
1865 Court of Claims case; the non- 
delegability of legislative power (in 
two of the New Deal decisions); 
and the inviolability of Govern- 
ment contracts (in one of the 1935 
gold decisions and the 1934 veter- 
ans’ pension decision, Lynch v. 
U. S.). 

The general spirit of the Consti- 
tution has been invoked twice in 
connection with a negative on va- 
rious suggested sources of implied 
powers, while the unwritten prin- 
ciple of constitutional immunity of 
State instrumentalities from Fed- 
eral taxation has figured in five 
cases. 

One decision of unconstitution- 
ality—in 1865 on the act establish- 
ings the Court of Claims—is unique 
in that it was supported by no 
written opinion. Chief Justice Taney 
had prepared a rough draft of the 
opinion but died before the deci- 
sion was announced. 
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The success of Guthfan Condition- 
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NEW DEAL tries to adjust plans to Su- 
“" preme Court edict. 
* * * 
President decides to let NRA codes stay 
dead. 
* * # 
Key to future government action lies in 
business reactions. 
* * # 
Views on NRA effect. 
* * # 
Which way? Toward old-fashioned com- 
petition or new-fashioned planning? 
* * * 


NEW DEAL is adjusting itself to the Supreme 
- Court shock that killed the NRA codes. 

Mr. Roosevelt ‘no longer feels, that his whole 
New Deal may be dead. 

Rather, after a multitude of conferences, he 
revealed a number of definite decisions. They 
are: 

To permit the Blue Eagle code structure to 
stay dead for the time being. 

To continue a skeleton NRA until April 1, 1936, 
if Congress approves, in order to study the effects 
on recovery of non-coded industry. 

To try to copper-rivet AAA processing taxes 
into law so that the main New Deal farm ex- 
periment will be able better to withstand legal 
attack. 

To push ahead with the legislative program 
in Congress, after amending bills in the light 
of the Supreme Court ruling on the extent of 
federal powers. 

To revive enforcement of anti-trust laws, now 
back in force again following the death of codes, 
after allowing a reasonable time for industry to 
adjust itself to present changes. 

Unannounced, if it has been reached, is a de- 
cision on the following question: 

Should there now be a return to more ortho- 


Sees 


—Wide World 
“FAREWELL TO NRA” 
Donald R. Richberg resigns as head of the 
National Industrial Recovery Board and Chief 
Counsel of the NRA, and plans to leave the 
Capital for private practice shortly after 
June 16. 











dox methods of stimulating economic recovery 
by assuming leadership in world affairs and by 
stirring up greater competition at home? 

An affirmative answer to that question would 
bring a sharp shift in New Deal policy from 
that of an attempted controlled nationalism to 
the laissez faire of internationalism. 


The President and NRA 


A Frankenstein Killed With the 
Codes; the Future Program 


ME: ROOSEVELT’S attitude during this period 
i is a subject of widespread speculation. 

Gen. Hugh S. Johnson, former NRA adminis- 
trator, has inferred that the President would 
welcome a period of chaos as vindication for his 
support of the Recovery Administration. 

Others have assumed much the same view- 
point. 

Their assumption is refuted by many of those 
who have seen the President since the Supreme 
Court decision. 

Attendance at four press conferences, each of 
them extended, showed Mr. Roosevelt in good 
spirits during the two weeks since the Court 
killed NRA. He exhibited but one flash of irrita- 
tion and that was over a published comment, 
rather than over anything the Supreme Court 
said or did. 

Several of those who have talked with the 
President privately reported that he wanted 
now to find a new way to work out a system of 
industrial control, after the country had experi- 
enced a few months of uncoded business. 

His desire, these visitors say, is to give private 
industry an opportunity to show what it can do. 


REVIVAL OF ANTI-TRUST LAWS 


Industrialists express confidence in their abil- 
ity to lead the country to better times now that 
NRA code restrictions are removed. 

But if a drive now should start to enforce the 
anti-trust laws, this opinion might change. 

Homer Cummings, Attorney General, on June 
6 called attention to the fact that these laws 
agaims. monopoly practice again are in full ef- 
fect. 

Then on June 7 President Roosevelt explained 
that he lacked any authority to ignore laws that 
are on the statute books. His reference was to 
the anti-trust laws. 

One newspaperman asked whether price con- 
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ORGANIZED LABOR HOLDS A COUNCIL OF WAR 


—Underwood & Underwood 


Members of the Executive Council of the A. F. of L., meeting in Washington, announce they will draft an NRA program to substitute for the one 


recommended by the President, and tell workers to “resist at all costs” attempts to cut wages and lengthen hours. 
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trols of the type formerly effective in hundreds 
of codes might not now violate Federal statutes. 
Mr. Roosevelt nodded his head in the affirmative, 

Not many months ago the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, which polices the statutes against 
trusts, voiced the opinion that the basing point 
system of setting prices for steel and some other 
products is illegal. 

These developments may give big business 
something new to think about. 

Actually, some of his friends point out, the 
President may not be so disturbed by the Su- 
preme Court decision as many people think. 


A FRANKENSTEIN? 

The reason they give is that NRA had become 
a Frankenstein. Started as a means of temper- 
ing competition, its codes had led to develop- 
ment of cartels, to monopoly practices, to deeply 
entrenched vested rights that Congress might 
hesitate to destroy. 

Codes were unenforceable with their thousands 
upon thousands of regulations. The whole sys- 
tem, according to this view, was a nightmare. 

Now the Supreme Court by one blow has 
knocked it from the structure of the Govern- 
ment. 

When, and if, revived in the future, experience 
will serve to guide the Government in throwing 
safeguards around powers granted to industry. 
The whole venture would be on a Narrower, 
more selective basis. 


Future Regulation 


Key to Federal Program Lies in 
Progress of Business 


EY to future Government action will be found 

in the business situation. 

If the country now enters upon a period of de- 
flation, with prices, wages and profits going 
down, Congress can be counted upon to demand 
new legislation. 

But if the country is to glide along, showing 
improvement, or even showing some slight down- 
ward adjustment as a result of the NRA decision, 
then the New Deal can be expected to let well 
enough alone. 

What, then, is the outlook? 

Strange as it may seem, some of the Govern- 
ment’s principal economists and business fore- 
casters look upon the death of codes with 
equanimity. 

They expect some price readjustments, be- 
cause codes were the screen for much price peg- 
ging in industry, but instead of being alarmed 
by that prospect they appear pleased. 

Lower prices, in their view, will lead to a 
larger volume of consumption and gradually to 
increased production, provided wage adjustments 
lag behind price adjustments. 

Point is made of the fact that inventories in 
industry remain rather low. In spite of a tend- 
ency existing since February for industry to slow 
down, the slowing has been irregular and gradual 
and is more strongly resisted than other periods 
of decline since the New Deal took office. 

But the point uppermost in the minds of some 
economists in the Government service is the be- 
lief on their part that NRA codes actually have 
had a retarding rather than a helpful effect on 
business during the past two years. 

Their attitude is reflected in two studies of 
NRA operation—one by the Research’ and Plan- 
ning Division of that organization and the 
second by the Brookings Institution, which had 
access to Recovery Administration facts. 


Effects of the Codes 


Hindrance to Recovery Found hy 
Business Men in Survey 


RESIDENT ROOSEVELT wants the remaining 

remnant of NRA.to engage in a study of code 
effects on industry during the past two years 

A study already made by the Research and 


Pianning Division of NRA reached the con- 
clusion that code wages, on the average, had 
added little to the purchasing capacity of the 
nation’s workers. 

A study made by Brookings Institution was 
ever more critical. What it had to say on the 
basis of an exhaustive investigation by a group 
of men in intimate contact with NRA operations 
—two were leading NRA officials—assumes added 
importance in the light of recent events. 

Following are sentences taken from conclusions 
of the Institution study: 

“As it worked out, the NRA proved to be a 
means of boosting both wage rates and prices. 
* * * The codes apparently evoked no expansion 
of bank credit and no lasting activation of the 
idle money of the country. It is very doubtful 
if the higher wage and price levels enlarged the 
dollar volume of expenditure after the 1933 pro- 
duction boom by enough to compensate for their 
absorption of expenditure. They tended to di- 
minish the physical volume of production. 


“PLANLESS’ CHANGES 

“The internal readjustments In the cost and 
price structure which the NRA effected were for 
the most part planless and haphazard. They 
retarded the restoration of parity for agricul- 
tural prices, and the adjustment of construction 
costs to the demand for building. On the whole 
they were probably adverse to the revival of the 
capital goods industry. * * * 

“In trying to raise the real purchasing power 
of the nation by boosting costs and prices the 
NRA put the cart before the horse. * * * Instead 
tne NRA should have sought the maximum en- 
largement of spending with the minimum in- 
crease in costs and prices, thus securing with 
the augmented expenditure the greatest gain 
in the number of units of labor and goods taken 
off the market. * * * 

“The conclusion indicated by this resume is 
that the NRA on the whole retarded recovery. 
To what extent it was detrimental no one can 
say with much assurance. We do not feel justi- 
fied in stating our own judgment more definitely 
than to say that the retarding effect of the NRA 
has been substantial. * * * 


WAGE QUESTION 

“The NRA has done much to propagate the 
fallacy that raising wage rates is always a good 
thing. It has gone far to spread abroad the idea 
that wage rates should never be reduced and to 
make downward revisions difficult even under 
adequate justification and proper safeguards. 

“This freezing of the wage structure against 
any downward readjustments has involved also 
a very considerable freezing of the price struc- 
ture. To price rigidities attributable to this fac- 
tor have been added as well those resulting from 
permission granted to business associations to 
‘stabilize’ prices through concerted action de- 
signed to eliminate ‘cut-throat’ competition. 
The two factors have combined to increase re- 
sistance to price realignments which are essen- 
tial to the expansion of productive output. * * * 

“It is necessary in an economy based upon a 
price system that prices, whether for labor or 
for commodities, be permitted to move in re- 
sponse to changing economic conditions. * * * 
Anything which tends to freeze wages and prices 
still further against necessary adjustments 
makes more difficult the stabilization of business 
at a level of full production and full employ- 
ment.” 


Attitude. of Industry 


Fair Trade Practice Sections of 
Codes May be Retained 


HARPER Sibley, president of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States, leading steel 
industry officials, other industrialists say that 
business now will go ahead with voluntary codes. 
Here in Washington officials interpret their 
remarks to mean that business intends to con- 


tinue the so-called “fair trade practice” pro- 
visions of codes. Most important of these pro- 
visions are those permitting price controls of 
various kinds. 


POSSIBILITY OF STATES COMPACTS 


But President Roosevelt was quick to point 
out that voluntary codes always have been avail- 
able to industry, provided those codes do not vio- 
late any laws. 

Thus industry can get together to talk over 
its problems, but if those talks include agree- 
ments to maintain prices or to do other things 
that the laws against trusts prohibit, then those 
participating invite trouble. 

Such is the official attitude. 

Another type of voluntary compact is possible 
through interstate compacts. The oil industry 
plans to try to obtain control over its affairs 
through a treaty between oil producing States. 

President Roosevelt expressed interest in this 
type of control, which is open to other industrial 
groups, but he admittedly is skeptical of the 
feasibility of the plan in the long run. 


Which Way Now? 


The Old Economic System vs. 
The New Deal Program 


WHIcH way now? Toward recovery or the 

old-fashioned prescription of restored compe- 
tition, or toward a new system of planning within 
the scope of the Supreme Court decision? 

Mr. Roosevelt is armed with power to turn 
either way. 

The choice, as Henry Wallace, Secretary of 
Agriculture, keeps pointing out, is up to the 
people. 

The old-fashioned prescription would include 
the following: 

Vigorous enforcement of the anti-trust laws to 
break down some prices that have resisted ad- 
justment. The end of NRA opens the way to 
this procedure. 


TARIFF ADJUSTMENT 


Readjustment of tariffs so that foreigners who 
owe money in the United States will be able to 
sell more goods here and in that way obtain 
dollars to pay those debts and to buy larger 
quantities of American farm and _ industrial 
products. Congress has given the President 
power to raise and lower tariffs by 50 per cent. 
That power is being attacked, but it is in use to 
negotiate reciprocal trade agreements. 

Stabilize the dollar. It already is pegged to 
gold at $35 an ounce, but orthodox recovery 
would require a return of major currencies to the 
gold standard or some other acceptable world 
standard. Great Britain, however, says that war 
debts first must be settled. 

Start foreign lending again.. This would be 
necessary to supply bankrupt nations with capi- 
tal. It would require repeal of the Johnson Law 
prohibiting loans to defaulting countries. 

Seek a balanced budget. Relief expenditures 
would need to be squeezed down, and public 
works expenditures curtailed. Tax increases then 
could be sought to help balance income and 
outgo. 


WORK-RELIEF WAGES 


By establishing wages on work relief that have 
the tacit approval of business men, President 
Roosevelt has taken one step toward orthodox 
methods. The Supreme Court’s end to NRA 
codes represented another step. 

The President’s decision to end the office of 
Foreign Trade Adviser, held by George N. Peek, 
who believes in planning for foreign trade, rep- 
resented a third step. Cordell Hull, Secretary of 
State, advocate of tariff adjustment on an old- 
fashioned basis, dominates the policy making on 
foreign trade. 

But do the people want to go along the road 
to recovery that involves concessions to foreign- 
ers on debts and on markets? 

President Roosevelt long ago decided that they 


. 


did not. He set out along the planning road 
of nationalism. 


NEW DEALERS’ VIEWS 


New Dealers now say that unless the country 
is ready to face deflation and unless it is ready 
to assume world leadership in cutting down trade 
restrictions and adjusting world debts, then as 
sure as fate there must be a return to national 
planning. 

They say that was what Mr. Roosevelt meant 
when he said that the people would need to 
decide whether the federal government as a 
national government was to have power to work 
out economic adjustments, or whether that power 
would remain in the individual states. 


More Federal Powers? 


President’s Broad Program of De- 
sired Legislation 


LL signs suggest that President Roosevelt still 
is convinced that larger and larger Federal 
powers are needed to run the United States. 

His legislative program, instead of getting 
smaller, has grown larger as a result of NRA’s 
death. 

Some Congressional leaders have given up the 
idea of a Summer vacation and are digging in 
for a session that will last into August or even 
September. 

White House orders call for the following: 

Passage of the Wheeler-Rayburn bill provid- 
ing for Federal control over utility holding com- 
panies. This bill also provides for eventual dis- 
solution of these holding companies, but it faces 
amendment that will narrow this section. 


SOCIAL SECURITY 


Enactment of the President’s plan for old-age 
pensions, old-age annuities and unemployment 
insurance. Opponents question the legality of 


—Underwood & Underwood 
SHARE THE WEALTH? 

Secretary Morgenthau is just “sitting tight” 
in the face of rumors that the Administration 
is backing proposals for Federal inheritance 
tares and higher gift taxes. The suggestion 
was once made by the Secretary in connection 

with revenue for payment of the bonus. 











this plan but its defenders say that it is based 


on the Federal taxing power, which is broader 


than its interstate commerce power, 

Approval of the Wagner labor disputes bill, de- 
signed to give the Federal Government specific 
power to interfere in relations between employ- 
ers and employes, when interstate commerce is 
involved. Officials frankly are uncertain over 
the constitutional standing of this bill, which is 
strongly opposed by employers. But Mr. Roose- 
velt wants it passed because he thinks that 
strikes are in the offing. 

Enactment of the Eccles plan of Federal bank- 
ing control, designed to centralize in Washing- 
ton the authority to dominate the use of bank 
credit. 

Passage of amendments to the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act to safeguard processing taxes 
and other portions of that experiment from pros- 
pective court attack. This law was directly af- 
fected by implications of the Supreme Court 
NRA decision. 


TVA AMENDMENTS 


Approval of amendments to the Tennessee 
Valley Act designed to bolster up that experi- 
ment, which has fared badly in lower courts and 
must face a Supreme Court test. 

Passage of acts extending NRA in modified 
form and providing that contractors serving the 
Government must abide by minimum standards. 

Extension of the Bankhead Cotton Control Act 
for another year. The act expires this Fall unless 
renewed. It now is before the Supreme Court 
for a test. 

The President's legislative program, if enacted, 
would broaden the field of Government regula- 
tion and control. It points away from depend- 
ence on orthodox methods to bring about eco- 
nomic recovery. 

Until now, new taxes have not figured in New 
Deal legislative plans. The Treasury had de- 
termined that if added taxes are wanted by 
Congress then a Federal inheritance tax to sup- 
plement the present Federal estates tax would 
probably be most equitable. 

With the end of NRA, talk among Congress- 
men has increased of a use of Federal taxing 
power to redistribute wealth on a broader scale 


than in the past. 
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JELCOME NOBLES! 

That is Washington’s greeting, 
this week, as it celebrates the arrival 
of the 100,000 visitors who are ex- 
pected in the National Capital dur- 
ing the annual convention of the 
Shriners. 

Downtown Washington has been 
liberally decorated for the occasion. 

Pennsylvania Avenue street lamps 
have been camouflaged into imi- 
tation palm trees. Lighting fixtures, 
flags and bunting have been 
stretched across the famous thor- 
oughfare. The world’s largest 
block-to-block loud speaker system, 
costing $50,000, has been installed. 

President Roosevelt has an- 
nounced that he plans to view the 
peagant Thursday night, in which 
more than 20,000 marchers and per- 
formers on moving stages will par- 
ticipate. 

x * * 
MADAME ADMIRAL 
(GOVERNOR RUBY LAFFOON, of 
Kentucky, has extended the 
range of his activities. He is now 
bestowing honorary titles not only 
on Washington officials but also on 
their wives. 

Mrs. Homer S. Cummings, wife of 
the Attorney General, has been com- 
missioned by Governor Laffoon as 
“Admiral of Rock Castle River.” 

x~*rt 
STRAWBERRIES AND ROSES 
~TRAWBERRY DAY in the Senate 
and “rose day” in the House were 
both celebrated last Monday. 

The strawberry celebration oc- 
curred when Senator Townsend of 
Delaware carried out his annual 
custom of supplying the Senate res- 
turant for one day with strawberries 
from his gwn farm, with the request 
that they be served free in various 
forms of dessert to his colleagues 
and attaches of the Senate. 

A large portion of the House 
membership shared in the Portland 
Rose Festival, when 600 rose buds 
were shipped by airmail to Repre- 
sentative William A. Ekwall, of Ore- 
gon. He distributed them among 
his colleagues. 

x~*t 


AN AFFABLE SPEAKER 

GPEAKER JOSEPH W. BYRNS is 
the “record smiler” among Con- 

gress leaders, past or present. 

He has proved this at his daily 
press conferences. 

Mr. Byrns usually starts the con- 
ference by placing one of his legs 
over the top of his desk, lighting a 
cigar and tilting it at an Uncle Joe 
Cannon 45-degree angle. Then his 
face breaks into a broad smile and 


he asks the newspaper men what 


they have on their minds. 

He never misleads his inquirers. 
If he can’t answer a question he 
says so frankly—and smiles. If he 
isn’t sure, he says he “hopes” that 
the action will occur—and smiles. 
If he doesn’t want to be quoted, he 
cautions “this is off the record,” 
smiles, and then talks confidentially. 

x * * 
A BARE WORKROOM 

ARRY L. HOPKINS, who as one 

of the directors of the new work 
relief program has greater responsi- 
bility than some cabinet members, 
does not believe in surrounding him- 
self with magnificent working quar- 
ters. 


His offices are among the shabbi- 


est in Washington. Their unpreten- 
tiousness is in striking contrast to 
the elaborately equipped suites oc- 
cupied by cabinet members in the 
new department buildings. 

Some members of the press 
thought his added responsibilities in 
the works program might cause him 
to move into new offices. 

“Not for me,” he said, “If I had 
too fancy an office I couldn’t keep 
the visitors away.” 


x* 
JOBS FOR BALL PLAYERS 
JITH THE GOVERNMENTAL 


baseball league well into its sea- 
son, good baseball players are at a 
premium in Washington. 

In fact, matters have reached the 
stage where it is hinted that some 
sort of a “Carnegie investigation” 
may be needed to determine what 
agencies are subsidizing their ath- 
letes. 

It is reported that in some in- 
stances applicants for jobs have 
been given tryouts on the baseball 
diamond before their other qualifi- 
cations have been considered. 

x* 

DEGREES FOR SENATOR GLASS 
GENATOR CARTER GLASS, of Vir- 

ginia, is leading other promi- 
nent Washington residents in the 
collection of honorary college de- 
grees. Before the year is over he 
will have five new titles to add to 
his collection. 

Last year, members of the Roose- 
velt Cabinet received a total of 21 
honorary degrees. The prospect 
this year is that only about half 
that number will be granted, 

GLENN NIXon. 
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6. Congress Celebrates on Adjournment Day 








—Photos by Underwood & Underwood 














Hot-weather Congress 


TW.HE Congress of the United States is 
digging in for a long siege 

Despite the fact that many mem 
bers of the national legislature would 
welcome an early adjournment, the 
legislative program ahead, complicated 
by the recent decisions of the Su- 
preme Court, points to a long Summer 
session. 

There are about 15 major proposais 
on the Administration’s “must” list 
and if these are to be acted upon— 


involving hearings and_ delibera- 
tions by committees, consideration 
by the two Houses, discussions in 


conference and caucus, before rejec- 
tion or final engrossment and trans- 
mission to the President for his sig- 
nature—Congress must be prepared to 
sit a long time. 

Estimates as to the probable ad- 
journment date vary. Speaker Byrns, 
for example, sets the time at Aug. 1; 
the less optimistic Senator Carey and 
Representative O’Connor prognosti- 
cate the end of the session for some 
time in September; and Senate Mi- 
nority Leader McNary remains confi- 
dent of a date as early as July 3. Bu; 
all agree that Congress will remain 
long enough to absorb a substantial 
part of the Capital City’s Summer 
heat. 


CONGRESS KEEPS COOL 


It’s the heat, really, that tempts the 
Senator and Congressman to wind up 
his legislative duties before July and 
August begin to stare at him from 
the Calendar. 

But Congress can keep cook 

Since the beginning of the 72nd 
Congress, both the Senate and House 
chambers have had air conditioning 


apparatus, regulated to a uniform 
temperature of 72 degrees. The mod- 
ern machinery (Photo No. 1), only 


part of which is visible to the public, 
also feeds cold air to the press gal- 
leries, various committee rooms, and 
the offices in the new House office 
building and the north wing of the 
Senate office building. 

Until this machinery was installed, 
both Houses were kept “cool” by mas- 


sive fans suspended from ceiling 
beams. But the noise of these fans, 
capable of drowning out many a 


speech, lacked sufficient volume to 
drown out a favorable vote on an ap- 
propriation for air conditioning appli- 
ances. 

Tabie-size electric fans, of course, 
supplement the new giants. On days 
when the legislative mill is grinding 
with speed enough to draw perspira- 
tion on an M. C.’s brow even on a 
wintry day, the switches are set at 
full speed (Photo No. 2). 


RENDEZVOUS 


It is during the Summer sessions 
also, that the marble room just across 
the private lobby of the Senate cham- 
ber and the Senate and House cloak- 
rooms (Photo No. 3) become extra- 
ordinarily popular. 

In these chambers, the Members of 
Congress, lolling in easy chairs or 
standing about, in business club fash- 
ion, discuss legislation and slake their 
thirst with glasses of ice water or, in 
the case of Senators, with bottles of 
various charged waters paid for out 
of public funds. 

Popular also during the Summer 
time is the cool subterranean pas- 
sageway that houses the small electric 
cars which travel between the Capitol 
and the Senate office building (Photo 
No. 4). 

Long sessions of Congress, and par- 
ticularly Summer sessions, mean no 
let-down in the amount of mail from 
constituents, and members of Con- 
gress forsaking all hope of a long 
“dull” period in which to catch up on 
their correspondence, keep a full 
force of clerks and stenographers on 
hand (Photo No. 5), sometimes hiring 
additional helpers. 


DAYS AND DOLLARS 


Each additional day that Congress 
meets means additional expense to the 
taxpayers. The cost of printing rec- 
ords of the hearings which are held, 
of reporting meetings and confer- 
ences, of printing reports, bills, calen- 
dars, and the official journals of each 
House, runs into many thousands of 
dollars. 

There is reason, therefore, in the 
joy and gaiety with which Congress 
celebrates the closing hours of its 
sessions. Freedom from duties as well 
as sentiment acts to make the day a 
play day—when singing and whistling 
and humor mark a release from sober 
cares of State (Photo No. 6). 

Since Washington's time, sessions of 
Congress have adjourned 
times in June, nineteen times in July, 
eighteen times in August, and five 
times in September. 

The present Congress appears to 
follow precedent and will most likely 
adjourn sine die during one of these 
heat-wave months. 

ALLAN SHERMAN 
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Federal Employment: 
Largest in Peace Time 


Big Expansion in Personnel for ~ 
Governmental Agencies 


Federal employment showed a 
greater gain in April than for any 
other month since the start of the 
present Administration, increasing 
the number of Government workers 
to 709,977, a larger total than at any 
other time since the World War. 

In Washington, D. C., gains in 
employment, brought about largely 
by expansion of personne! in prepa- 
ration for the work-relief program, 
shot the total number of Federal 
employes past the 100,000 mark for 
the first time since the Armistice. 


CLOSE TO WAR TIME PEAK 


The total number of Federal em- 
ployes for the country as a whole 
is still 207,783 below the war time 
peak. In Washington, however, 
there are now only 17,000 fewer 
Government workers than at the 
height of the War period. 

These facts were made available 
by the Civil Service Commission last 
week in making public the Federal 
employment totals for April. 

A further compilation of estimates 
of probable employment under the 
work-relief program and employ- 
ment in the Civilian Conservation 
Corps, judicial, legislative and mili- 
tary branches of the Government 
shows that if the works program 
provides the employment expected, 
more than one out of every six 
workers in the country will be on the 
Federal pay rolls, either directly or 
indirectly. 

The increase in the number of 
employes in April as compared with 
March totaled 25,059. Pay rolls dur- 
ing April totaled $106,744,129, also 
a new high during peace time. 


EMERGENCY WORKERS 
Among the emergency agencies, 
the highest number of employes is 
| reported by the Home Owners’ Loan 
| Corporation with 19,066. Other large 
employers among the emergency 
agencies report the following num- 
ber of employes: Agricultural Ad- 
justment Administration, 17,690; 
Farm Credit Administration, 6,952; 
Public Works Administration, 6,235; 
Federal Housing Administration, 
2,822; Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration, 3,384; and National Re- 
covery Administration, 5,238. 

The prospective curtailment of 
the NRA marks the first major re- 
versal of the tide of expansion of 
the number of Federal job-holders. 
Mediation agencies set up under the 
National Industrial Recovery Act 
will also be eliminated unless Con- 
gress determines otherwise. 
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On YOUR WESTERA TOUR 


@ Go West this summer. See America 
from luxurious air-conditioned trains. 
No matter if the weather man predicts a 
heat wave, you enjoy perfect weather from 
the moment you board an air-conditioned 
train at your home town. And all princi- 
pal trains on Western Railroads are now 
air-conditioned. The air is always fresh 
and cool... air-moisture (humidity) is 
.. it’s so clean you can wear 
white linens . . . so quiet, so soundproof, 
you can scarcely hear the rumble of a 
passing train. 

Low Cost of Western Travel 
This is the year to see America. You can 
make an extended western trip in two 
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clouds in that direction. No question 
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buy. Western Railroads are providing 
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lar goes farther on Western Railroads. 
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travel in comfort by train. 
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Phone, 
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CONSTITUTION-MENDING: PEOPLE'S JOB, SAYS MR. BORAH 


Whether the Federal Constitu- 
tion should be amended to bring 
about further centralization of 
Government, displacing State 
sovereignty, was the subject of an 
address by Senator William E. 
Borah (Rep.), of Idaho, over the 
network of the Columbia Broad- 
casting System on June 2. The 
speech follows in full text: 


TE live unaer a written Constitu- 

tion. Many people believe that is 

our good fortune. Some people seem 

to think otherwise. But, fortunate 

or unfortunate, it is a fact. 

fact is the cause of much debate 
at the present time. 

The constitution of Italy is the 
fertile and restless brain of Musso- 
lini. The constitution of Germany 
is the daring and resourceful char- 
acter of Hitler. The constitution of 
Russia is the iron will of Stalin. 
The Constitution of the United 
States is the will and purpose of the 
American people crystallized into a 
written document binding upon 
rulers and people alike. 

The characteristics of the former 
constitutions are the restraint and 
repression they place upon the peo- 


ple and the latitude of power they 


allow to the rulers. 

The crowning virtue of the latter 
Constitution is the restraint and the 
control it imposes upon the agents 
and the representatives of—and the 
liberty it allows to the people. 

Under the former constitutions 
the people are subjects. Under the 
latter Constitution they are masters. 
The former constitutions are often 
referred to as “modern” and “pro- 
gressive.” The latter as “ancient” 
and “cutmoded.” 


HAS SERVED 146 YEARS 


Modern forces, political and eco- 
nomic, are chafing under the re- 
straint of our written Constitution. 
It may be that it is destined to go. 
That would not be so strange. It 
is 146 years old, the oldest Consti- 
tution in the world. But, if it should 
go—either by absolute rejection or 
by a transformation which would 
leave little of its former spirit and 
purpose—still it would have served 
the cause of human freedom and 
the advancement and the enlarge- 
ment of human happiness as has 
no other document in the history 
of the world. 

Under it the average citizen 
emerged from a state of serfdom to 
that of a sovereign. Greater prog- 
ress and more universal happiness 
has been the portion of the masses 
since the year 1789 than in all the 
5,000. years preceding it. 


WISDOM OF “OX-CART” DAYS 


Whatever, therefore, may be the 
future of the American Constitution, 
“the past is secure.” The “ox-cart” 
system may pass out, under the de- 
mand of a different civilization and 
of greater leaders. 

The political philosophy of Gen- 
eral Johnson, Mr. Richberg and Dr. 
Tugwell may supplant the political 
philosophy of General Washington, 
Madison and Jefferson, neverthe- 
less, in my judgment, the “ox-cart” 
should and will hold a high place 
at the bar of history. It has nobly 
served and marvelously wroughi 
during the “ox-cart” period. 

The only thing I shall urge is 
that in the matter of the change 
the people be consulted. The Con- 
stitution should not be changed by 
the Supreme Court. It should noi 
be changed in Washington. It 
Should be changed by the people 
alone. 


WHAT HIGH COURT RULED 


The decision of the Supreme Court 
—wherein national recovery legisla- 
tion was involved—has renewed in- 


terest in our constitutional form of | 


government. 

The court decided three main 
questions. First, that the Supreme 
Court, in rendering its opinions, is 
bound by the written terms of the 
Constitution. Second, that Con- 
gress alone under the Constitution 
as it now stands possesses the legis- 
lative power of the National Gov- 
ernment. Third, that the States 
alone may legislate touching mat- 
ters wholly within the State. 

Those who criticize the court seem 


This | 


| volving 


| it. 


Further Surrender of State Rights As Matter for Voters | 





To Decide—Evils of Centralized Rule 


to contend that the court under 
certain circumstances ought not to 
be bound by the terms of the Con- 
stitution. Second, that the execu- 
tive departments should be per- 
mitted to exercise legislative power. 
And, third, that the Federal Gov- 
ernment should be permitted to reg- 
ulate and control the purely inter- 
nal affairs of the State. 

AS TO EMERGENCY NEEDS 

During recent years there 
grown up a theory wholly at war 
with American principles of consti- 
tutional government, and that the- 
ory is—when an emergency exists, 
or when the Congress and the Presi- 
dent declares an emergency to exist, 
this in some way enlarges the power 
of the Congress and the Executive 
under the Constitution. 

It is further contended that the 
courts are justified under such cir- 
cumstances to consider matters 
other than the terms of the Con- 
stitution itself. 

THis theory was urged in this 
case, but the court held unani- 
mously that it was bound by the 
terms of the Constitution. It de- 
clared, in effect, that it would sus- 
tain in the fullest measure all 
powers which the people had writ- 
ten into the Constitution, but the 
court declared that it did not feel 
justified in wholly disregarding the 
language of the Constitution. 


CIVIL WAR PRECEDENT 


A decision of the court upon the 
theory that the court consider any- 
thing other than the terms of the 
Constitution itself would create a 
complete judicial oligarchy. It 
would leave the question of the ex- 
tent of power to the determination 
of those exercising power—a com- 
plete definition of despotic power. 

In rejecting the doctrine that an 
emergency justifies a disregard of 
the plain terms of the Constitution, 
the Supreme Court announced no 
new doctrine. 

Sixty-nine years ago a man, a 
civilian, was tried by military court 
and sentenced to death. He ap- 
pealed to the Supreme Court, claim- 
ing he was entitled to be tried by a 
jury. The argument was made that 
the great Civil War was an emer- 
gency of such a nature that the 
court would be justified in disre- 
garding the provisions of the Con- 


has 


| stitution which guarantee the right | 
| of trial by jury. 


The court rejected this vicious 
doctrine, saying: “No doctrine in- 
more’ pernicious conse- 
quences was ever invented by the 
wit of man that any of its pro- 
visions (the Constitution) can be 


| suspended during any of the great 


exigencies of the Government. Such 
a doctrine leads directly to anarchy 
or despotism.” 

If any such power is to be given 
the court or to Congress or to the 
Executive, let those who urge that 
such powers be given come forward 
with a proposal in the way of an 
amendment to the Constitution. A 


change of this stupendous moment | 
should not be made by the court | 


through strained and _ unnatural 
construction or by the Congress 
through disregard of its constitu- 


| tional obligation. 


THEORY COST TWO WARS 


The second proposition which the 
court decided was that Congress, 
elected by the people, alone may 
make laws for the people. This is 
an oid theory. It cost the friends of 
liberty a vast amount of suffering 
and bloodshed in order to establish 
At least two great wars were 
fought upon the subject. The court 
held that under the Constitution, as 
it now stands, Congress could not 
abrogate its power and surrender to 
the Executive its power to make 
laws. 

The court did say, however, and 
in so saying held—it seems to me 


to the full limit—that if Congress | 


would provide in the law a stand- 
ard, a guide or a rule governing the 
Executive in making rules and reg- 
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ulations which would have the force 
of law, that such rules and regula- 
tions thus made would be valid. 
The criticism of the court, how- 
ever, implies that the power to 
make such rules and regulations 
having the force of law should not 
be unrestrained and _ unlimited. 
That the court declared it was not 
authorized to approve under the 


| Constitution. 


NRA “RIOTOUS” POWER 


Under the riotous power given 
the Executive in the National Re- 
covery Act to make rules and regu- 
lations with the force of law, mar- 
velous things have happened. 

Over 5,000 laws have been pro- 
mulgated by the Executive depart- 


“CONSULT THE PEOPLE” 
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ments, the violation of which would | 


constitute crimes. Over 17,000 rules 
and regulations have been promul- 
gated the violation of which might 


| not constitute a crime but which 
| regulated and controlled personal 


conduct. 

These rules and regulations, or 
laws, are to be found in some 10,- 
The 
cost of administering these laws 
has been, it is estimated, over $41,- 


} 000,000, all of which must be paid 


by the people. Men haye been 
charged with the violation of laws 
of which they had no knowledge 


| and could not, as a practical mat- 


ter, secure knowledge concerning 
them. 


THE PEOPLE’S PROBLEM 
The court declared that this was 


carrying the matter too far, that 


such information ought to be pro- 


vided in the law passed by Con- 


gress which would, at least, indi- 
cate to the citizen the limit of au- 
thority on the part of the executive 
department. 

It held that the Congress must, 
at least, specify rules and standards 
by which the executive depart- 
ments were to be guided, limited 
and controlled. The criticism of 
the decision means nothing less 
than that the law making depart- 
ments should include the executive 
department. 

If the people of this country want 
the executive departments to have 
unlimited power to make laws for 
every conceivable activity of the 
citizen, violation of which would 
send a man to jail, they at least 
should have an opportunity to pass 
upon the question. 

No such power should be estab- 
lished by the courts or by the sur- 
render of duty by the Congress. 


SUGGESTED AMENDMENT 


Let us have an open proposal by 
way of a constitutional amendment 
submitted by those who want such 
power. 

I undertook to frame an amend- 
ment. I wanted to get a full view 
of its hideous legal and moral as- 
My draft reads as follows: 

“The legislative power is hereby 
vested in the Congress of 





the | 


United States and in the different | 


executive departments which may 
be created from time to time.” 

That is brief, but I believe it will 
accomplish all those seem to desire 
who are dissatisfied with our pres- 
ent Constitution. 

I would not want it to be inferred 
from anything I say that this ef- 
fort of the executive departments 
to take over the law-making power 
is of entirely recent growth, or that 


it is characteristic of any particular 


administration. 
It is an evil of long standing. 


“TYRANNY” INTRUDES ITSELF 

It is one of the subtle and danger- 
ous demands of bureaucracy made 
under the guise of efficiency and 
public interest which nothing less 
than eternal vigilance can restrain 
and, apparently, no power can 
wholly prevent 

For myself, I am not at all an- 
noyed that this tyrannical practice 


has boldly intruded itself upon the 
public attention by its startling de- 


mand that it shall enjoy this privi- | 


lege unrestrained. 


Under loose and vague rules and | 


standards set up by Congress, au- 


thority has been given from time to | 


time to make rules and regulations 


having the force of law, until today | 


the people are subjected to a species 
of annoyance that is almost unbear- 
able. 

The Congress and the courts had 
already gone to the limit and, to 
some of us it seemed, beyond the 
limit in acquiescing in this practice. 


It was only when the demand was | 


made that this power be practically 
unlimited that the court called a 
halt and in the language of Hamlet 
to the ghost as it led him toward 
the precipice, said “thus far and no 
further.” 


RIGHTS OF THE STATES 

The third proposition decided by 
the court was that Congress, the 
Federal Government, could not reg- 
ulate or control the purely internal 
affairs of the State—that the Con- 
stitution had left to the States the 
right and power to regulate its 
local concerns. The court said, in 
substance and in effect, that how- 
ever expedient it may be deemed 
for the Federal Government to in- 
vade the State and take over its 


affairs, the Constitution has given | 


no such power and we feel bound 
by the terms of the Constitution. 

When Governor of the State of 
New York, our President declared 
that the great strength of our gov- 
ernment was due to the basic fact 
that we had 48 laboratories in which 
the people could acquaint them- 
selves with and work out their poli- 
cies—that this responsibility was in- 
dispensable to a self-governing peo- 
ple. 


QUOTES FROM ROOSEVELT 


Upon another occasion the Gover- 
nor of New York, now our Presi- 
dent, addressing the nation over 
the radio, said: 

“The preservation of this home 
rule by the States is a fundamental 
necessity if we are to remain a 
truly united country. * * * 

“To bring about government by 
oligarchy masquerading as democ- 
racy it is fundamentally essential 
that practically all authority and 
control be centralized in our na- 
tional Government. The individual 
sovereignty of our States must first 
be destroyed. * * * 

“We are safe from the danger of 
any such departure from the prin- 
ciples upon which this country was 
founded just so long as the individ- 
ual home rule of the States is 
scrupulously preserved and fought 
for whenever they seem in danger. 

“Thus it will be seen that this 
home rule is a most important thing 
—a most vital thing if we are to con- 
tinue along the course on which we 
have so far progressed with such 
unprecedented. success.” 


SAFEGUARD IN COURT 


The integrity of the State so ably 
outlined and defended by the man 
who was soon to become our Presi- 
dent and to be entrusted with the 
duty of preserving our free institu- 
tions is the same doctrine em- 
bodied in the recent decisions of 
the Supreme Court, now so sadly 
misunderstood or so unjustly de- 
nounced. 

I am glad to join with the Presi- 
dent in saying that there is no 
such thing as a Federal union af- 
ter the States have been whipped 
and bullied into cowardly submis- 
sion. 

I go further and say that so long 
as the Supreme Court rigidly pre- 
serves the rights of the States un- 
der the Constitution, it will de- 
serve and I venture to believe it 
will have the respect and the sup- 
port of the people of this country, 
and upon reflection the commenda- 
tion of the highest of our officials. 


RIGHTS OF THE PEOPLE 


Nothing should blind us to the | 


fact, no emergency should confuse 


us to the great truth that the rights | 
of States are peculiarly the rights | 


of the people and touch their habits 
and customs and daily way of liv- 
ing as nothing else may. 

It is important when one depart- 
ment of government 


of government, but that is compar- 
tively unimportant with the in- 
vasion of the rights of the people 
in their every-day living. 

If any change is contemplated in 
this respect the first to be con- 
sulted should be the people them- 
selves and that can only be brought 
about through an open proposal for 
an amendment to the Constitution. 


ISSUE SAFE WITH PEOPLE 

The people know what if any por- 
tion of their local rights they are 
safe in surrendering better, far 
better than the courts or the Con- 
gress, or the executive departments 
can possibly know. There is an 
instinct in regard to such matters 





more to be trusted than the wisdom 
of rulers. 

The court should be commended 
for jealously guarding such rights. 
The law-makers should resolve all 
doubts in favor of such rights and 
when it is proposed to curtail them 
it should be done only through the 
approval of the voters. If the peo- 
ple wish 
and consolidate the Union into one 
unbfoken empire, they have the 
power under the Constitution to do 
so. No one else has. 

Those who feel, therefore, that 
the States should be shorn of their 


power in whole or in part owe it | 


to the people to submit their pro- 
posals to the people in the way of 
a definite amendment. 


That is the American way to meet | 


this issue. The assailment of the 
court is wholly without justification 
in this particular instance. The 


court could not have decided other- | 


wise under the Constitution. The 


attack is really upon the Constitu- 


tion itself and that can only be 


remedied through a constitutional | 


amendment. 


LINCOLN’S QUERY RECALLED 

One can sympathize with 
President, with his almost dread 
responsibility in dealing with this 


great emergency. Abraham Lincoln, | 
the truest child of democracy ever 


born under the American flag, it 
will be recalled, in a special mes- 
sage to Congress 
whether the power necessary to 
save the Republic might not be of 
such nature as to destroy the Re- 
public. 

With great responsibility 
great emergency must necessarily 
come some impatience with op- 
position in the effort to meet that 
responsibility. 

But what can be said in justifica- 
tion of the chirping satellites who 
hope to win favor and make sure 
of their salaries by decrying the 
handiwork of Washington, Jefferson, 
and Madison, who because they have 
not the patience or the ability to 
frame a statute within the terms 
of the Constitution seek to cover 
their failure by talking loud and 
constantly about an outmoded Con- 
stitution and inadequate institu- 
tions. 


| SEES AN END TO “ FEAR” 


I see in the morning paper that 
the President has ordered to be dis- 
missed some 500 cases 
against persons for supposed of- 
fenses under the rules and regula- 
tions of the codes. It was fine to 


to wipe out State lines | 


the | 


| Sands 
put the query 


in a | 


pending | 


have acted promptly in this matter. 

The President will hardly be able 
to realize the relief that this will 
bring to those persons and to mil- 
lions more who have stood in fear 
of violating some rule or regulation 
of which they had no knowledge or 
of receiving letters threatening 
them for doing something which 
seemed of right to an American 
citizen. 

These are the things, this ever- 
lasting fear and mortal dread of the 
truly law-abiding American citizen, 
which would have brought the Na- 
tional Recovery Act to ruin sooner 
or later had the court not spoken. 

It is useless now to go into de- 
tails but the record is at hand and 
the annoyances which have been 


| 


principles is to strike at the life of 
a representative democracy. 

I do not forget either in these 
days that hardly had the Constitu- 
tion been adopted before there 
were those who declared it unwork- 
able, inadequate, and a failure. 

There has never been a time of 
stress in our country when there 
were not those who were fully pre- 
pared and anxious to write a much 
better Constitution and give us a 
more progressive form of govern- 
ment. 


| RESPECTED BY PEOPLE 


unnecessarily visited upon millions | 


of American citizens were working 
to the utter breakdown of the law. 


EVIL OF BUREAUCRATS 

Before we fully make up our 
minds, therefore, to govern perma- 
mently 130,000,000 people 
Washington in all their local af- 
fairs of daily life from the farm- 
er’s wife marketing her chickens 
to the discretion of the husband- 


from | 


man in his planting and sowing, | 


let us bear in mind that these things 
cannot be done, cannot even be 
overseen by the President. 

It is not humanly possible. 

These things are done by thou- 
of beaucratic ascaridas 
who glory in the display of arbi- 
trary power. Let us bear in mind 
that in the prolific mucous of dele- 


gated power are laid and hatched | 
as fatal to 


these ravenous insects 
the liberty of the citizen as the 
locusts to the field of the toiler. 

I rejoice that the President is put- 
ting an end to these activities and 
is giving rein to the initiative, the 
personal aims and ambitions, the 
judgment of the citizen touching 
his own personal affairs. The value 
of this in the matter of recovery 
cannot be overestimated. 


CONSTITUTION NOT “SACRED” 
In conclusion I do not wish to be 
understood as contending that the 
Constitution is a sacred document 
never to undergo amendment. 


Neither do I wish it to be inferred | 


that the decisions of the Supreme 
Court are above the consideration 
and criticism of the people. 

But I do wish to be understood as 
contending that the great under- 
lying principles of the American 
Constitution are indispensable to a 
republican form of government— 
that to strtke at those underlying 


But, in spite of all doubts and 
fears and against all emergencies, 
and in spite of impatient critics, 
the work of the combined views of 
Hamilton and Jefferson lived on, 
Under it the nation has grown in 
strength and grandeur. The people 
have advanced in all things which 
contribute to responsible citizen- 
ship. 

It has successfully encountered 
the devastating forces of two great 
wars and effectively met the exi- 
gencies of more than one depres- 
sion, It has accomplished these 
things not only because of its in- 
herent worth, but also because in a 
large measure of the respect for 
and faith in the Constitution upon 
the part of the people, a thing 
which should at no time be under- 
estimated. 

We all appreciate the serious task 
devolving upon the general govern- 
ment at this time, but the constitu- 
tional powers which have been suf- 
ficient to deal with the great emer- 
gencies of the past we still enjoy 
unimpaired. The decision of the 
Supreme Court curtails them in no 
respect. 


FEDERAL POWERS “AMPLE” 

These powers of the national Gov- 
ernment under the Constitution are 
very great—they were designed to 
be and are equal to all the demands 
of a powerful nation in distress if 
faithfully and patiently employed. 

They seem to be ample now, as 
they have been at all times, to 
sweep away all obstacles which 
stand in the way of their constitu- 
tional exercise. 

The power to regulate and control 
interstate commerce is full and 
complete. It may be that greater 
care and more patient consideration 
of measures are required. But the 
country need not doubt, it seems 
to me, that the constitutional au- 
thority is sufficient to meet the 
emergency at hand. 








invades the | 
jurisdiction of another department | 





HE manufacture of tin plate nas played an 
Fi important part in the success of National 
. indeed in its very foun- 
For it was in the manufacture of tin 
plate that the Weirton Steel Company, oldest 
of National Steel subsidiaries, first engaged. 


Steel Corporation . 
dation. 


Since then, notable advances in tin plate 
quality have been achieved .. . 
Company ever enacting a leading role in 


such developments. 


Several years ago, Weirite, an improved tin 
plate produced by Weirton Steel Company, 


quality. 


with this 





became.synonymous with superior tin plate 
Manufacturers whose requirements 
are particulariy exacting have found in Weirite 
a product which meets such special needs 
with complete satisfaction. 

The development and manufacture of im- 
proved quality tin plate is but one example 
of the progressive, forward-looking policies 
which have been characteristic of National 
Steel Corporation and its associate companies 


since their inception, and which have been 


largely responsible for the remarkable record 
achieved by National Steel. 


NATIONAL STEEL CORPORATION 


ER TEAMSHIS 
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(/ITH NRA dying, the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act now is to 
serve as New Deal “guinea pig” to 
test out Federal powers under the 
Constitution. 

The law underlying the Govern- 
ment farm experiment was more 
carefully drafted than the National 
Industrial Recovery Act. Its powers 
cover a much more diversified 
field. Administration of its pro- 
visions has been applied with what 
Officials describe as “caution and 
care.” 

As a result, instead of attempt- 


The Farm Front: AAA a 
For Testing Federal Power». 1. | 


ing to draft a new NRA that would 
offer a second test of Federal 
powers to regulate business, the 
AAA will serve that purpose. 
x*rt 

The situation surrounding AAA is 
as follows: 

MARKETING 
These agreements rather 
conform to NRA codes. Formerly 
they were enforced by licenses im- 
posed by the Setretary of Agricul- 
ture. These licenses went beyond 
anything attempted by the Blue 
Eagle codes. They now are being 
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dropped. But in their place, Con- 
gress is asked to provide for the 
use of Federal power to permit the 
Secretary of Agriculture to issue 
orders telling affected industries 
what they can and what they can- 
not do. 

These powers are confined in the 
new act to milk and to fruits and 
vegetables. They are to be applied 
largely by existing cooperative or- 
ganizations. Involved is the power 
of the Federal Government to reg- 
ulate interstate commerce. 

If the use of that power under 
marketing agreements is upheld by 
the Supreme Court then AAA will 
have provided a laboratory test of 
a new method for dealing with 
problems in industry. 

That is one test to come. 

x ere 


STATE-FEDERAL COOPERA- 
TION. As a further test of Federal 
power, if applied in connection with 
States, the AAA is asking Congress 
to broaden the field for joint agree- 
ments entered into by the Federal 
Government and the State govern- 
ments. 

The idea is that if Federal power 
over commerce within a State is 
strictly limited and if State power 
over commerce cannot extend be- 
yond the particular State boun- 
daries, then possibly the Supreme 
Court would approve a method 
whereby the two sovereignties enter 
into a treaty to regulate commerce 
jointly. 

Again this is offered as a “guinea 


| pig” test to explore the bounds of 


power as interpreted by the nation’s 
highest tribunal. 


PROCESSING TAXES. These 
taxes on commodities are levied by 
the Secretary of Agriculture, accord- 
ing to a formula laid down by Con- 
gress. Legal officials of the Gov- 
ernment are confident that the Su- 
preme Court approval of a Congres- 
sional delegation of power to raise 
and lower tariffs would apply to 
processing taxes. 

But, again to protect the present 
law as carefully as possible, they in- 
tend to ask Congress to enact the 
existing specific processing taxes 
into law. 

In that way, Congress actually 
would set the tax, giving the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture power to raise 
or lower that tax according to a 
specific authority. 

Yet, in order to permit a test of 
the flexible portion of the present 
tax, which the Secretary of Agri- 


culture determines on the basis of a 




















ON’T overlook this FACT 


while planning ! 


; as a building is planned—with the knowledge that only good mater- 
ials make a good foundation — so is bodily health dependent upon proper 
food. Truly, we are what we eat. 

Knowing this vital fact, thinking men appreciate the contribution that 


Karo gives toward maintaining their vigor and vitality. 


In Karo, there is a liberal content of Dextrose—the form of food energy 


without which we could not move a single 


muscle. 


Two good words to remember:— Karo and 


Dextrose. 


Two good foods for breakfast:—Karo and 


pancakes. 


MAKE KARO A PART 
OF YOUR DAILY DIET 
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ea Pig’ HOLDING 


HEAVILY bombarding each others’ 
trenches, but without making 
any decisive moves, the hostile lines 


of private power interests and their 


opponents continue to face each 
other grimly. 

In the Senate, debate went for- 
ward last week on the Wheeler- 
Rayburn bill for the drastic restric- 
tion of utility holding companies 
and the elimination by 1942 of those 
found to be “unnecessary.” Adop- 
tion of a rule limiting debate fore- 
cast «n earily vote. 

In convention at Atlantic City, N. 
J., the Edison Electric Institute took 
counsel on what could be done to 
defeat the main objectives of the 
Government's power program 

House committees considering 
amendments to the Tennessee Val- 
ley Authority Act and the Wheeler- 
Rayburn bill remained deadlocked, 
as various alterations in the meas- 
ures were discussed. 


VALIDITY OF TVA ACT 

A declaratory judgment from the 
Supreme Court on the constitution- 
ality of the TVA Act was sought by 
preferred stockholders of the Ala- 
bama Power Co. This is the group 
which secured a Federal District 
Court injunction which prohibits 
the TVA from selling current in 
competition with private interests 
in northwestern Alabama. 

Opposition to the Utility Holding 
Company bill in the Senate cen- 
tered chiefly on the constitutional- 
ity of the measure. 

Senator Hastings (Rep.), of Dela- 
ware, listed ten grounds on which 
he considered the bill invalid. His 
argument, however, was confined 
largely to the question whether the 
regulation of holding companies is 
possible under the “commerce 
clause,” which restricts Congress 
authority to interstate commerce. 


EXEMPTION APPROVAL 

Though disputing this contention 
on the _ bill's’ validity, Senator 
Wheeler (Dem.), of Montana, agreed 
to an amendment which would ex- 
empt intrastate business from the 
provisions of the law. 


Other amendments written into | 


the bill include striking out a pro- 
vision requiring holding companies 
to agree in advance to regulations 
and rules of the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission. Another ex- 
empts from the bill’s terms power 
companies which use 75 per cent of 
their own output. 

Assailing the bill on the ground 
of its alieged ultimate effect, Sena- 


Congressional formula, that power 
will be retained. 

Processors may be able in court 
to knock out one type of tax, but not 
the other. And in the meantime 
the Government will be obtaining a 
test of its taxing power. Again the 
AAA will serve as a “guinea pig.” 

If the taxing power is upheld in 
this instance, New Dea! officials see 
many possibilities for using that tax 
in a system of industrial control. 

x~* * 

BANKHEAD TAX AND KERR- 
SMITH TAX.—It is a test of these 
instruments of Federal power that 
the Government is looking forward 
to with keenest interest. 

The reason is that they represent 
a use of the taxing power to regu- 
late an industry. The tax in the 
case of the Bankhead Act is levied 
against producers who market 
more than a definite quota of cot- 
ton set for them by the Govern- 
ment. 

The Kerr-Smith tax is levied 
against producers who refuse to 
join in the Government’s produc- 
tion control program. 

Their acceptance by the court 
would suggest means of forcing 
industrial cooperation with a Fed- 
eral system of control through use 
of special taxes against non-co- 
operators. 

But, admittedly, AAA officials are 
doubtful about their ability to save 
these tax systems when they come 
before the court for review. 

The Supreme Court is expected 
to apply two tests: Are these taxes 
for revenue purposes, or are they 
designed merely to achieve regu- 
lation? Also, are the taxes in the 
public interest? 
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In a more leisurely day, carriages 
drove up before the quaint building 
which housed the first office of the 
John Hancock. . Today parking 
space 1s hard to find outside the Com- 
pany’s huge modern structure in up- 
town Boston... . But its character 
remains unchanged. As in 1863, the 
name John Hancock stands for se- 
curity, soundness, dependability. 
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tor Metcalf (Rep.), of Rhode Island, 
asserted that the Administration 
would not stop at the destruction 
of the holding companies. The bill 
is a step, he held, toward the com- 
plete domination of all public and 
private utilities by the Government. 

Another side of the picture was 
painted by Senator Brown (Dem.), 
of New Hampshire, former member 
of a State utility commission. He 
told of the practical difficulty of 
such commissions in attempting to 
regulate utilities owned by holding 
companies. Said he: 

“I do not think any one can ap- 
preciate the hopeless task of trying 
to regulate holding companies of 
their present size and power unless 
he has lived with the nightmare. I 
have see> them juggle their books, 
juggle their cash, their taxes, law- 
yers, accountants and engineers. 


DEFENSE OF SYSTEM 

“Why destroy the holding com- 
panies rather than regulate them?” 
asked Senator Dickinson (Rep.), of 
Iowa, who introduced into the rec- 
ord a statement and group of 
amendments suggested by the Busi- 
ness and Advisory Council. 

This statement recited the con- 
tribution of holding companies to 
the utility industry, which were 
said to be procurement of capital, 
diversification of risk, interconnec- 
tion of systems and competent man- 
agement. 

Two features of holding compa- 
nies were held in the statement to 
be undesirable. These were pyra- 
miding of control through the issu- 
ance of non-voting stock and ex- 
cessive “leverage,” as a result of 
which increased earnings of oper- 
ating properties brought very rap- 
idly mounting income to holding 
companies and decreased earnings 
brought embarrassment to, the top 
units. To this factor was attributed 
much of the security losses that 
have come to holders of utility 
stocks. 


PROPOSED AMENDMENTS 
Suggested amendments to the bill: 
1.—Define holding companies as 

those having 50 per cent of the 

stock of subsidiaries, not 10 per cent, 
as in the bill. 

2.—Permit regional systems now 
existing to continue and allow not 
more than five such units to any 
one holding company. The bill 
would allow no more than one. 

3.—Discourage intermediate hold- 
ing companies by the imposition of 

a special tax. 
4.—Ban non-voting stock and sub- 

ject security issuance ‘to Federal 

regulation. 


5.—Establish Federal control over | 


power crossing State lines. 

The high point in denuncia- 
tion of the Government’s program 
came in ~ convention of the Edison 
Electric Institute, held at Atlantic 
City. N. J. Here are some of the 
statements heard from public utility 
executives: 


“The findings of the Federal 


| Trade Commission on holding com- 


panies were a fraud, deceit, mis- | 


representation.” 

“Governmental duplication of 
present facilities and confiscation of 
markets created by our enterprise 
and our capital is, in plain words, 
piracy.” 

On another note, private com- 
panies were urged to cash in on the 
craving for electrified homes which 
the Government program had 
evoked, utilizing the priceless free 
advertising thereby providea. 
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Include the Pacific International Exposition at 
San Diego in your trip! Though you pay less 
to sail to California on President Liners, you 
sail on big ships that serve the world. All! 
staterooms are outside. Every ship has an out- 
door swimming pool. And there is a sailing 















the continent. 


Round the World 
in 104 days 


Visit 21 ports in 14 thrilling countries, enjoying 
at all times President Liner service. Sail any 
Thursday from New York. Stopover anywhere, 
make sidetrips and continue on the next or a 
later President Liner. Your ticket is good for 
two years. First Class fares are from $854. 


DIRECT TO HAWAII from New York. Sail all 
the way by President Liner—the easiest, pleas- 
antest way to go. $235 First Class, $165 Tour- 
ist! Stopovers permitted en route. 


For full details, see your travel agent or... 
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Steamship Lines 


604 Fifth Ave., New York; Chicago, Boston, 
Washington, D. C., San Francisco, Los 


Angeles and other principal cities. 


every Thursday from New York. Stopover en 
route and continue on a later President Liner. 
25% reduction for all-water round trips, also 
low-cost Round America Tours: 
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@ The friendship between foods and 


Aluminum isn’t 


It is a natural working partnership. 

It starts way back in the chemistry of 
food. There are small quantities of 
Aluminum in practically all the foods 
we eat. Mother Nature put it there. At 
the same time she gave the metal itself 


fundamental qualities that make it ideal 


color and taste, and assures cleanliness 


and wholesomeness. 


Confections and cheese, for instance, 
are wrapped in Aluminum foil for just 
such reasons. The purity of milk, our 
most sensitive food, is guarded in the 
plant with Aluminum equipment, and 
in the bottle with shining Aluminum 


hoods. 


In meat-packing plant and cannery, 


in brewery and bakery, Aluminum is 


used 


purer, better food products. Caps and 


in contact with foods. 


extensively to 


the sentimental kind. 


Aluminum protects purity, preserves 


cleaner, 


num utensils. 


Hotels and restaurants, depending upon 
selling food, join millions of housewives 
in equipping their kitchens with Alumi- 





TO FOODS 


seals of Aluminum are on millions of 

food bottles for the same reasons. 
Hospitals, whose business is health, 

equip their kitchens with Aluminum. 


As final evidence of friendship, foods 


are cooked in Aluminum more economi- 


superior conductor of heat. 


cally because nature made Aluminum a 


The humble saucepan demonstrates 


three Aluminum fundamentals: 


com- 


plete absence of contamination, high 
heat conductivity and lightness. These 
are fundamentals of economic signifi- 
cance to many industries. These are 


qualities that are ready to be put to 


work. It has been our continuous objec- 


tive to give Aluminum the mechanical 
properties to do that work well and eco- 
nomically. ALUMINUM COMPANY OF 


america, Gulf Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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HOMEWARD BOUND 


The suburban population constitutes 43 per cent of the total population of the New 


York Market. The suburbs are characterized by home owners, automobile owners 
people of moderate and more-than-moderate means, good customers for good mep 


chandise. 





SURVEY OF 50 HOMEWARD-BOUND SUBURBAN TRAINS 
— In the suburbs, as well as in the better residential districts of New York City, numer 





Number Number 
of 


of THE Worild- ° 
RAILROAD | Trains |Newspaper| SUN | Telegram ous house-to-house surveys show that The Sun goes and stays in more homes than any 


Canvassed| Readers 


N, Y, Central 5,802 | 3,067 1,729 


N. ¥.,N. H, & H, 5,701 | 3,095 | 1,626 A recent survey on 50 typical homeward-bound commuters’ trains, involving 21,280 


ome Sat 8,488 | 1,588) 1,061 newspaper readers, shows more people reading The Sun than all the other evening 


Erie 1,865 875 527 


— 





other New York weekday newspaper. 











newspapers combined . . . and shows that The Sun has 72 per cent more readers than 





Central of N. J. 2,382 | 1,117 





D. L, & W. 2,042 | 1,112 541 the second newspaper. 





Grand Total 21,280 | 10,799 Advertisers who want to reach people in New York City and in the suburbs who 


100% | 51% % have money to spend should put The Sun first on their New York schedule. 
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Money: Federal Spending The New P olicy | 


Lags Behind Calculations . On Regulation of 





Deficit Nearly Year Late in Reaching Mark 


Forecast—Senate Soon 


Must Decide Na- 


tional Banking Policy 


S SPENDERS of public money, 

New Dealers have not lived up to 
the expectations of President Roose- 
velt. It has taken them almost two 
years to raise the Federal debt to 
where he thought it would be in 
one year’s time. 

In his first budget message to 
Congress, President Roosevelt esti- 
mated that the public debt would 
reach 28.7 billion dollars by June 30, 
1934. The debt did not reach this 
point until last week. 

On Jan. 3, President Roosevelt 
revised his original budget estimates 
and set the public debt figure for 
June 30, 1935, at over 31 billions. 
But even with the aid of all the 
emergency agencies, Uncle Sam 
finds himself unable to spend money 
at such a rapid pace. 

RECEIPTS TALLY WITH ESTIMATES 

Treasury officials responsible for 
preparation of the budget are bet- 
ter judges of income than expenses. 
With the Government’s fiscal year 
coming to a close on June 30, indi- 
cations point to Treasury receipts 
closely approximating original esti- 
mates of 3.7 billion dollars. 

The reason given for the disparity 
between estimates of expenditures 
and the actual figures is that many 
Federal agencies, in telling the 
Treasury their needs, have consist- 
ently overestimated them. Agency 
heads feel that it is better to have 
too much than too little. The effect 
of this method has been for such 
agencies to pile up an unnecessary 
supply of cash. 

Recently the Treasury was able to 
recall more than 300 million dollars 
that it had disbursed to various New 
Deal agencies. This raised its pres- 
ent cash balance to more than a bil- 
lion dollars. 


BOND SALES AS NEEDED 

‘TO avoid paying interest on money 
the Government does not im- 

mediately need, Secretary Morgen- 

thau has revised the timing of 

Treasury bond sales. Instead of is- 

















Standard Gas and 


Electric Company | 














suing them on a quarterly basis— 
that is once every three months—as 
has been the practice of Mr. Mor- 
genthau, they will be offered in 
small amounts whenever the Treas- 
ury is in need of cash. 


UNIFIED BANKING SYSTEM 


pNE BANKING SYSTEM or forty- | é : 
| provide for regulation of air trans- 


nine banking systems? That is 
a question the Senate will soon have 
to decide. 

For years the banks in the United 
States have had a choice of com- 
plying with the banking laws of the 
Federal Government or with those 
of one of the 48 states. Now the 
banking bill proposes to bring all 
banks into one system. This would 


Transportation | 


President's Request for 
Laws On Motor Carriers 
and Waterway Traffic; 


be accomplished by compelling all | 


banks whose deposits are insured by 
the Federal Deposit Insurance Cor- 
poration to join the Federal Re- 
serve System by July 1, 1937. 

This provision was struck from 
the bill passed by the House. But 
the sponsors of the bill are eager 
for the Senate to include it; for, 
without it, banks might withdraw 
from the Reserve System and thus 
escape the increased control of the 
Reserve Board, which is the main 
object of the bill. 

Senator Glass (Dem.), of Virginia, 
closed the Senate hearings on the 
bill last week, and his sub-commit- 
tee is now redrafting it for Senate 
action. The last public hearings on 
the bill revealed that four of the six 
appointive members of the Reserve 
Board endorse the bill in principle, 
while the other two are strongly 
opposed to its passage. 

While Congress is considering the 
banking system of the future, the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
is rapidly drawing to a close its pol- 


Report On Rail Freight 


RESIDENT ROOSEVELT now has 
outlined to Congress his recom- 
mendations for new laws on trans- 
portation. 
He already had asked Congress to 





port through a central commission 
that would rule their carriers. 

His recommendations in a mes- 
sage to Congress June 7, are for the 
following: 

1.—Regulation of highway motor 
carriers as provided in a bill already 
passed by the Senate. This regula- 
tion would correspond to that ap- 
plied now to railroads. 

2.—Regulation of intercoastal and 


| coastwise trade and of some inland 


| 


icy of strengthening banks by pur- | 
chasing preferred stock of those in | 


need of.additional capital. The RFC 
has announced that it will not con- 
sider any further applications after 
July 15. In all, more than 7,000 
banks have availed themselves of 


this opportunity. This is almost half | 


the banks in the country. 


VALIDITY OF SEC LAWS 
"HE FEDERAL ACTS dealing with 
securities andi stock exchanges 
are*constitutional?it tie opiiion of 
the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission after a careful study of the 
Supreme Court's NRA decision. 
The Commission, in connection 
with the registration of a Brooklyn- 


Manhattan Transit Corporation 
bond issue, finds that Congress 
adequately defined its authority 


and thus there is no undue delega- 
tion of power. 

On the question of whether se- 
curity sales are in interstate com- 
merce or not, the SEC ruled that 
“where sales are made to broker- 
age houses, sellers must reasonably 
anticipate that they are dealing 
with agents, and that the latter may 
use the mails for delivery to their 
customers.” 

The Commission further ruled 
that stock exchanges may be con- 
sidered a means of interstate com- 
merce inasmuch as sellers on an 


waterway carriers by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. 


A NEW COMMISSION 

3.—Eventual change of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission into a 
Federal Transportation Commis- 
sion. Time is too limited to press 
for this change at the present ses-- 
sion, Mr. Roosevelt said. 

4.—Extension for one year of the 
office of Coordinator of Transpor- 
tation. Joseph B. Eastman is Co- 
ordinator. 

At the same time that Mr. Roose- 
velt sent his latest message to Con- 
gress, Mr. Eastman was making 
public the study of his office deal- 
ing with freight traffic. 

This study led to the recommen- 
dation by the Coordinator that the 
entire rate and service structure of 
the railroad industry be revised in 
the light of changed conditions. 


FINDINGS IN STUDY 

Among the findings reported by 
Coordinator Eastman are: 

That increased production in the 
immediate future is unlikely to 
provide a volume of freight traffic 
as large as that prior to 1930. 

That the bulk of American traffic 
is produced in small towns but prin- 
cipally consumed in large cities. 

That American commerce defi- 
nitely has assumed a national aspect 


| 





| 


so that national considerations must | 


govern’ transportation policies. This~ 


finding may interest Congress, 
seeking a basis for a new NRA. 

That railroads have a potential 
superiority as carriers but lose this 
superiority by antiquated methods. 

That railroads can overcome the 
disadvantages they possess in rela- 
tion to the motor truck. 

That the cost of freight carrying 


| by railroads is generally higher 


than that of other carriers and 
should be adjusted. 

That improved methods and lower 
costs can be used to restore rail- 
roads to their preeminent position 


as the nation’s freight carriers. 


exchange are unable to prevent 


their securities from being sold to 
residents of another State. Thus 


ee eee 


there is an “intimate and unbroken | 


relationship of all transactions” to 
the interstate flow of securities. 


‘unreliable performers 


By L. C. PROBERT 


Vice President, Chesapeake & Ohio 


Lines. 


SOCIAL reformers who think the 

panacea for all human ills is to 
have the Government do everything, 
now want the Government to grab 
the railroads. -The American tax- 
payer ought to know just what that 
means. 


The railroads represent one-tenth | 


of our national productive capital 
or wealth. They are equal to the 
value of all the farm lands; two- 
thirds of all the minerals, oil and 
gas; twice the value of all the pri- 
vately-owned timber lands, and are 
just about equal to the value of all 
the machinery and equipment of 
America’s factories. 

The railroad industry is the 
largest organized industry in the 
country. 
back logs of three other large in- 
dustries—25 per cent of all the coal 


that is mined; 17 per cent of all the | 


steel that is fabricated and 17 per 
cent of all the lumber that is manu- 
factured. If the Government were 


to go into the railroad business, it | 


would logically soon have to go into 
the business of supplying its needs 
also. 


‘POLITICAL’ CONTROL 


Moreover, 
couldn’t long operate a railroad 
transportation system in competi- 
tion with a privately owned truck 
transportation system on the high- 
ways. The proposal, in its final 


analysis, is to have*the Government | 


own and control all the transporta- 
tion facilities of the country, and 
throw the arteries which carry the 


lifeblood of business into the hands | 


of the politicians. 

Any proposition like that ought to 
have behind it some necessities, 
some logic and reason, if it is to be 
accepted by the people of the United 
States. Let’s take this thing apart 
and see what makes it tick. 

The country Is well served by the 
railroads, there is no complaint 
whatever on that score. 
railroads charge the lowest average 
of rates, and pay the highest aver- 
age of wages. There is no other 


country in the world where a ton | 


of freight is moved a mile for a 
penny. The railroad investor is the 
only one who is suffering, and even 
he isn’t asking to have his prop- 
erty taken over at a fire sale. 
he wants and hopes for is a square 
deal. 

What arethe premises on which 
it is proposed to..put the Govern- 
ment into business on a scale which 
cannot fail to lead to the socializa- 
tion of all industry? 

Two groups support the idea. The 
first is composed of those who 
frankly think the Government 
ought to do everything. Many of 
them are brilliant writers and con- 
vincing speakers, but on their rec- 
ords they are unstable thinkers and 
who have 
been on both sides of almost every 
pubiic question that ever has been 
before the country. 

The other group simply wants to 
throw a twenty-four billion dollar 
industry and a million jobs into poli- 
tics and let the taxpayer pay the 
bill. Both groups rely on the same 
arguments. 


CAPITAL QUESTION 
First, it is claimed that the rail- 
roads are over capitaiized—full of 
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Rail Executive Says If It Does It Will Be First Step in 
Eventual Ownership of All Industry 





water—and that service charges to 
the public are based on capital 
which doesn’t exist. The answer to 
that is that the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has spent 24 years 
and two hundred million dollars to 
find out and acknowledge that the 
fair property investment in the rail- 
roads is twenty-four billion dollars 
and that they are capitalized for 
only nineteen billion dollars. 


roads are so overburdened with 





Second, it is claimed that the rail- | 


| debts that they never can hope to | 


pay them. 
| The answer to that, is that the 


funded debt of the railroad indus- | 


try is only a little more than 40 per | 


cent of the property investment, 
which is the equivalent of a $4,000 
mortgage on a $10,000 house. 
Third, it is claimed that under 
| present capital structures the rail- 
road industry cannot hope to earn 
its fixed charges. 

The answer to that, is that the in- 
dustry did earn its fixed charges un- 
til the unprecedented business pa- 
ralysis swamped the railroads, as well 
as everybody else, and that during 
the height of the depression period 
—from 1929 to 1933—the industry 
overearned its fixed charges by more 
than half a billion dollars. 


FINANCING PROBLEM 


| Fourth, it is claimed that the 
railroads cannot hope to finance 
| their requirements in the public 
{| money markets and that nothing 
short of the Treasury of the United 
States is equal to the job. 

The answer to that, is that conser- 
vatively capitalized and well man- 
aged railroads are doing it. If any 
be so capitalized and managed that 
it cannot do that; let it be reor- 
ganized so that it can. The means 
for doing that exist. Why cut off a 
sick man’s two legs because he has 
a boil on one little toe?? 

Finally, come the Sins of the 
Fathers, and they are to be visited 
upon the third and fourth genera- 
tions. Somewhere, sometime in the 
history of the railroad industry, 
| somebody abused his trust, some- 

body did something he ought not to 

have done. 
| What business has been free from 
the same thing? It would be just 


their trusts—and there have been 
of them-—and they are. the 
peopleewho are going to run the 
railroads if the Government takes 
them over 

It would be just as sensible for 


| 
| 
| 


as sensible for me to go back to all | 
the public officials who have abused | 








me to propose to have the League 
of Nations take over the United 
States Government because we had 
a Tea Pot Dome scandal. 
ECONOMY CLAIMS 

We are told that the Government 
would operate the railroads more 
economically. Do you know of any- 


thing the Government does eco- 


nomically? 

We are told. that the rates would 
be lower? Did you ever hear of the 
Government ever reducing the cost 
of anything it does? 

When the Government operated 
the railroads during the World War 
freight rates went up an average of 
30 per cent; passenger fares went 
up 20 per cent, and we began paying 
a Pullman surcharge. 

When the Government handed 
the railroads back to their owners, 
it had to lend them a billion and 
eighty million dollars to mend the 
effects of Government mismanage- 
ment. The railroads are still pay- 
ing back that loan and in the mean- 
time have paid more than two hun- 
dred and sixteen million dollars in 
interest, The railroads have earned 
and paid back more than a billion 
dollars, and now somebody is wor- 
ried because they owe the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation less 
than half a billion. 

The Federal coordinator of trans- 

portation, who is a Government 
ownership advocate, has been frank 
enough and henest enough to go on 
record as saying that while, in his 
opinion, Government owner ship 
contains great possibilities for good, 
it contains also great possibilities 
for evil. He is entirely right. And 
the evil in it, is the only quality that 
has appeared wherever it has been 
practiced. Government ownership, 
the world over, has been a story of 
decreased efficiency, increased ex- 
penses, lessened initiative, political 
sinterference and economic waste. 
Government ownership in Canada 
has, so far, cost the Canadian tax- 
payer $1,393,000,000; obligated him 
for $1,276,000,000 more, and he has 
got back not one single dollar. 

Every improvement in railroading 
for the benefit, comfort and conven- 
ience of the public, has come from 
the free play of initiative and com- 
petition on the railroads. 

The automatic coupler, air brake, 
the automatic block signal, the au- 
tomatic train control, the steel car, 
the refrigerator car and the air con- 
ditioned passenger train were de- 
veloped in America. 

The record of improvement on 
government owned railroads else- 





+ 


| 
| 


| to pay for. 


SHALL GOVERNMENT TAKE OVER RAILWAYS? — 


where in the world is absolutely 
blank. So is the government’s rec- 
ord on everything else it owns and 
does. Did you ever hear of a new 
idea in the postal service? 

The American people have the 
power to have anything they want 
It will cost every man, 
woman and child in America not 
less than $20 a year in additional 
taxes, for the doubtful pleasure of 
owning the railroads. 

And Government ownership of the 
railroads is only the camel’s head 
in the tent; it means Government 
ownership of all industry, with a 
nation of muzhiks, taxed to death 
in the name of the public interest, 
jumping through the hoop at the 
command of a few bureaucrats. 


(Above are extracts from an ad- 
dress recently made before the 
Transportation Glub in Wash- 
ington.) 
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OLD-FASHIONED 


SIMPLICITY 





TELEPHONE sERvice in this country is modern. 
It leads the world. Yet there is an old-fashioned 
simplicity about the Bell System. This applies 
to capital structure and financial methods as 
well as to the nation-wide plan of decentralized 
operation under centralized control. 

The American Telephone and Telegraph Com- 


pany has only one class of stock and that stock 


is not watered. 


It has 675,000 stockholders living in every 
corner of the land. Their average holding is 
twenty-eight shares. No individual or organiza- 
tion owns as much as one per cent of the stock. 


There are no secret reserves or hidden assets. 


This structure is not of recent origin, but 
dates back many years to the early days of the 
telephone. It has lived on because it is right 
and in the best interest of the public, It has 
been fundamental in making the Bell System a 


distinctive American business. 





Research for the Bell System is carried on by 


service. 


Bell Laboratories. Manufacturing, purchasing, 
distributing by Western Electric. Both help in 
giving the country good, economical telephone 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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proportion as the structure of a govern- 
gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened.” 
‘ GEORGE WASHINGTON 
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| We United Rates klacs 


“| wholly disapprove of what you say but will - 
defend to the death your right to say it.” 
VOLTAIRE 
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ment to the Washington correspondents last Fri- 

day expressed in a few words his whole social phil- 

osophy and his whole concept of the function of 
government. 

On its face, nobody could dissent from the splendid 
statement of idealistic purpose to which Mr. Roosevelt 
has given such felicitous expression. 

But in the very enunciation of broad aims, without 
taking into account practical ways to achieve them, lies 
the tragic fallacy of the New Deal and what may ulti- 
mately prove the biggest defeat that pseudo-liberalism has 
ever encountered in human history. 

Here are the President’s words: 

“The social objective, I should say, remains just 
what it was, which is to do what any honest govern- 
ment of any country would do—to try to increase the 
security and the happiness of a larger number of peo- 
ple in all occupations of life and in all parts of the 
country; to give them more of the good things of 
life; to give them a greater distribution not only of 
wealth in the narrow terms, but of wealth in the 
wider terms; to give them places to go in the sum- 
mertime—recreation; to give them assurance that 
they are not going to starve in their old age; to give 
honest business a chance to go ahead and make a 
reasonable profit, and to give every one a chance to 
earn a living.” 

The phrase “to give” occurs six times. It reflects the 
Administration’s idea of the function of the national gov- 
ernment. 


Pines ROOSEVELT in an off-hand com- 


Today the “giving” extends far 


FAIR LIMITS TO into the billions and the receiving 
THE DUTIES OF is neither organized nor even an- 
GOVERNMENT _ ““ipated: 


The responsibility of govern- 
ment is not to try to act as Santa Claus. 

The responsibility of government is not to dispense 
favors or to endeavor to equalize brains or energy in a 
competitive world. ; 

The responsibility of government, of course, is to pro- 
tect the weak against the strong where exploitation is at- 
tempted, but this is far different from subsidizing the 
weak to compete with the strong or taking money from 
the pockets of the efficient to bolster up the inefficient. 

If it is the function of the government to give assur- 
ance that people are not going to starve in old age, then 
it is the function of government not to kill opportunities 
for thrift and the accumulation of the savings which make 
such results attainable. 

But this is impossible if government is to become the 
master of the people, and not remain its servant. 

Ever since the Supreme Court’s unanimous decision, 
the plaint of the New Dealers has been that voluntary 
codes to maintain social standards would fail because of 
the “chislers.” 

The inference was clear that government, in order to 
control or punish a minority, must put the majority into 
a straitjacket, too. 

What are “chiselers”? Are they employers who are 
doing something dishonest? Are they employers who 
cannot afford to pay arbitrarily fixed wages and stay in 
business? Are “chiselers” all employers who happen to 
cut wages? 

- 


The word is used loosely by 
most people in the New Deal, in- 
cluding the President himself, 


IN DIRECTION 
OF FASCISM whose definition of a chiseler 
probably is some business man 


who reduces wages in the competitive battle and does so 
for the purpose only of reaping large profits. 

But the practical facts of industrial life, and particu- 
larly the the facts of small businesses, reveal a perennial 
struggle of small businesses to compete against large ag- 
gregations of capital, against the efficiency of large or- 
ganizations, against their superior sales staffs and larger 
volume of orders, an effort in the last analysis to produce 
somehow at a lower cost to get any volume at all. 

Shall these marginal, high-cost producers be wiped out 
altogether and American business be composed of mon- 
opolies or cartels? 

This is the trend toward fascism which the NRA en- 


NRA POINTED 
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By DAvID LAWRENCE 


couraged. This is the theory behind Signor Mussolini’s 
state corporations, and this is the only possible outcome 
of a New Deal policy which seeks to introduce compulsion 
and government decree as a means of operating a national 
economy under a national government. 


v 


Mr. Roosevelt, as illustrated in 
his first press conference after the 
Court’s decision, has fallen vic- 


CENTRALIZED : 
tim to the most insidious influ- 
DICTATORSHIP ence that kings, and emperors 


and presidents have ever faced—the hypnosis of extensive 
power. ’ 

The possession of power over the fortunes of 120,000,000 
people, the adulation that is visited upon a man who takes 
hold in a crisis like the bank holiday and wins tremendous 
applause test the self-restraint of any human. It is not 
surprising if a desire is bred to wield power, beneficially 
of course, but in an effectively centralized way. 

Certainly it would be easier to govern America by a 
benevolent dictatorship than by democracy, easier for the 
executives at headquarters who would not have to bother 
with such things as constitutions or with the cumber- 
someness of the American legal system. 

Mr. Hitler found a constitution rather annoying and 
Mr. Mussolini brushed democracy aside as pestiferous. 

Reformers do not originally conceive of government as 
institutions of compulsion, but they begin gradually to 
sneer at the institutions of democracy and voluntary ef- 
fort and finally convince themselves that the nation can 
be saved only by the use of extraordinary powers 
wrested from the people by intimidation and terrorism. 

Mr. Roosevelt has at heart the best interests of the 
American people, as he sees them. But he has painted a 
picture of government functioning which can only mean 
a centralized dictatorship. The behavior of most of the 
New Deal advisers since the Supreme Court decision dis- 
closes their chagrin that any curtailment of power could 
come from another branch of the government. 

v 


Why was there so much weep- 


CONSTITUTION’S ing over the NRA? Had not the 
RULES IRKSOME Brookings Institution and other 
TO AUTOCRATS disinterested agencies condemned 


the NRA as an impediment to na- 
tional recovery rather than an aid? Had not many of 
the price-fixers, and many of the businesses looking for 
special favors, and many of the businesses that were 
afraid of competition, backed NRA from the start? 

And have not Senators Borah and Nye, liberals, at- 
tacked NRA for more than a year as the enemy of the 
small business man? Then why the sudden affection by 
a “liberal” administration for the NRA? 

It cannot be explained on the ground of interest in NRA 
itself. It can be explained only because the decision by the 
Supreme Court marked out the legal and constitutional 
limitations of the New Deal. 

Instead of being happy at this release from the mistakes 
of an incompetent group of blusterers and swashbucklers 
who rode roughshod over the highest of American tradi- 
tions, the New Dealers have revealed their addiction to 
federalism and centralized power. 

Once wielded, once brandished, once flung across the 
industrial map, it is not easy for such powers abruptly to 
be relinquished. Alas, this is the story always of bureau- 
cracy enlarged, bureaucracy intoxicated with its own au- 
thority! 

v 


We shall not see this defeat ad- 


NEW DEAL IS ministered by the Court taken 
DOOMED BY ITS gracefully. It is a defeat that will 
TALL PROMISES never be finally administered ex- 


cept at the polls. Meanwhile the 
propaganda for social betterment will continue on the 
theory that to make promises of security is to realize them, 
to give away the taxpayers’ money is to make everybody 
happy and that national bankruptcy never comes when 
budgets are indefinitely unbalanced. 

The New Deal will scarcely be beaten by the defenders 
of any reactionary philosophy, or by the bourbons of the 
business world or by the unsocial executives who would 
not share their profits with their employees in the form 


MUST AVOID 






iain: ee 


of higher wages. But the New Deal is destined to defeat 
because it can never make good on its own promises. It 
cannot carry out the fine social objectives expressed by 
the President himself because they are impossible of ful- 
fillment under “planned economy.” For the more the New 
Deal promotes the idea of restriction the more distress 
it produces for the masses. 

Thus the expenditures for wasteful projects of the bil- 
lions that have to be paid back by generations still unborn 
must inevitably destroy the New Deal. Incidentally it was 
Mr. Roosevelt himself who warned the country in 1933 
that too often liberal governments are wrecked on the 
loose rocks of fiscal imprudence. 

v 

The underlying mistake of the 
New Deal still is its theory of 


CANNOT RUN 


A DEMOCRACY compulsion. It wants to cure all 


BY COERCION sorts of chiseling by fiat of law. 

It might as well try to prohibit 
drinking by another constitutional amendment. The flaw 
in the New Deal’s reasoning is that it thinks democracy 
can be run by coercion, whereas the war period proved 
conclusively that people cooperate when there is a re- 
ciprocal spirit of give and take. 

The Roosevelt Administration is willing to promise the 
people all sorts of benefits but it is unwilling to give heed 
to the harder and more difficult course of producing an 
economy of stability for a nation of persons who work and 
are not encouraged by the dole to loaf, for a nation of 
people who do not want to be given charity but who want 
an opportunity to earn a living. Paternalism does not 
beget self-reliance or promote thrift. 

The President has included in his philosophy the right 
of “honest business” to earn a “reasonable profit,” but his 
Administration to date has devised mostly ways of pre- 
venting honest business from earning a profit. 

The last two years of statutes and regulations consti- 
tute, moreover, a pitiful chapter in reform government 
which cannot today qualify under the President’s defini- 
tion of an “honest government.” 

The flouting of the Constitution was deliberate. The 
warnings were contained in a long line of decisions for 
more than a century. Yet worshipping the Machiavellian 
precept—that the end justified the means—the New Deal 
sacrificed character and scruple to the mischievous doc- 
trines of organized deception that were written in the pre- 
ambles of the legislation now declared unconstitutional. 


Today there is surprisingly lit- 
tle talk of punishment for those 
who foisted such a policy on the 


TO WORK BY 
SUBTERFUGE country involving hundreds of 
millions of dollars of economic 


losses and an interference with the orderly and natural 
processes of recovery. Instead we still see statutes being 
rewritten by pressure groups with more dishonest phrases 
and more evidences of unconstitutionality. 

There can be no reliance on any so-called social objec- 
tives unless there is an early end to government by sub- 
terfuge, government by circumvention, government by 
honeyed-phrases that inevitably mean unfulfilled prom- 
ises and government by compulsion which ultimately 
means dictatorship in the place of democracy. 

There is no issue on which the American people will 
unite more quickly irrespective of party than to oppose 
synthetic nationalism. They will perceive in it a Trojan 
horse on the road to national insolvency. 

Social betterment comes out of hard work, and not en- 
forced leisure, out of thrift and prudent investments that 
are protected against sudden and arbitrary devaluations. 
The trend of wages for the last 50 years has been steadily 
upward and will resume the upward march when the leg- 
islative barriers to recovery are removed. 

Social betterment will be achieved when narrow-vis- 
ioned officeholders and unscrupulous politicians are 
driven from the temples of government, when the era of 
exploitation by pressure groups and subservient Con- 
gresses is brought to an unceremonious end. 

For there is no wrath in all the history of popular gov- 
ernment comparable to the sweep of retributive justice 
which rises from an indignant people betrayed by those 
who in the name of social justice bring them tyranny. 
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